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In the past the construction industry has been characterised by 
severe fluctuations in activity and consequent tnstabrlit 
ment. One of the means advocated to overcome thi: 
adoption of a compensatory public works policy, wu 
employment may be provided when there 1s a fall in 
construction work.* 
Such a policy requires detatled planning before a rece 


including the preparation of a reserve of projects on } 


Which i ri can 
begin as soon as the employment situation makes it desi lhe 
following article discusses the adaptability of construction re 
human and material—when public works are used ti 


im private construction 


urce 


fiset a decline 


‘ULL employment is now generally accepted by government 
national objective, and much thought has been devoted to mez 
of achieving it and of ensuring its continuance Am y the 


ures that could be taken to maintain full emp! 
1 The au 
of Construction 
the Construction 
Department of 
also read the 
? This policy wa i ocated 
adopted by the International Labo 
Works (National Planning) Recomn 
‘Development Works and Full Employ: 
Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 5-6, N« Dec. 1946 
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depression threatens, one of the most widely accepted is the 
tion of a compensatory public works policy. Opinions vary 
however, on the extent to which such a policy can contribute to 
the maintenance of full employment in the case of a fall in private 
employment 

In the following pages an attempt will be made to appraise 
the capacity of public construction to create employment. Three 
questions arise at the outset. First, to what degree is it politically 
possible to expand and contract the functions of government 
required by a compensatory policy ? The factors that determine 
this depend principally on the attitude of the people and_ the 
policies of the government, and may be described as institutional 
factors. The four main institutional factors would seem to br 
(1) the current conception of what constitutes useful public cor 
struction ; (2) the willingness to provide funds for public construc- 
tion ; (3) the willingness to finance the advance planning necessary 


} 


for expanding public construction ; and (4) the importance attached 
to potential competition between public construction and private 
enterprise. 

Secondly, to what degree is it technically possible to transfer 
productive resources into and out of public construction ? The 
technical possibilities are determined by the available supplies of 
the resources required by private and public construction, of 


which the most important are : 


1) the supply of labour skills ; 
2) the supply of materials ; 


and 


’ 


4) the supply of entrepreneur skills 


( 
( 
(3) the supply of equipment ; 
( 
( 


») the capacity of planning and administrative personnel and 


organisation. 


The third question is : in comparison with other compensatory 
spending and tax policies, to what extent is it economically desir 
able to create new jobs through public construction ? The politic 
ally possible may not at the same time be technically possible, 
and what is technically possible may be impossible politically 
Furthermore, a programme that may be both politically and 
technically possible may not be economically desirable. But it is 
certain that no compensatory public construction programme can 
be carried out unless it is technically practicable 

We are not concerned here with the political factors, though 
they may in practice be the most important. Nor are we concerned 
with the efficacy of public construction to create employment in 
comparison with other policies, e.g. tax policy, consumption aids 





or aids to private enterpri Rather this study 
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for years prior to 1952 but adjusted on a judgment basis to 1952 
conditions, while the data on material requirements are available 
only up to 1947. At best the 1947 data are of only limited value. 
In 1947 the type of housing and other building constructed was 
greatly influenced by the shortage of materials. Since then there 
have been important technical changes in design, materials and 
methods, and important changes in construction have taken place as 
a result of higher individual incomes; for example, houses are being 
built more of masonry and less of lumber. Nevertheless, an anal 
ysis of United States data may throw some light on the importance 
of construction resource requirements in a full employment policy 

One point calls for clarification at the outset—the level of 
technology at which public construction is to be carried out. If 
public construction is expanded without regard to prevailing levels 
of workmanship and efficiency—that is, according to what has heen 
termed “ pick and shovel methods ”—the concept of the maximum 
employment-creating capacity of compensatory public construction 
becomes meaningless, at least in the highly industrialised countries 
Employment can be expanded as long as there is another pick and 
shovel and, if necessary, men can dig holes and fill them up again 
It is assumed in this analysis that compensatory public construction 
is carried out at prevailing levels of workmanship and efficiency 


THE HETEROGENEITY OF CONSTRUCTION RESOURCES 


There is often a tendency to assume that construction resources 
are homogeneous, and this has given rise to a widespread popular 
belief that employment stabilisation can be easily achieved in the 
construction industry by shifting resources from one type of con 
struction to another. Actually one of the most important charac 
teristics of the construction industry is the heterogeneity of its 
resource requirements. 

Broadly speaking, four main types of construction may be 
distinguished : housing ; non-residential building ; highways ; and 
heavy construction. Housing, which is mainly of wooden frame 
construction in the United States, employs a comparatively high 
percentage of carpenters, masons, painters and plasterers; it 
consumes great quantities of lumber, brick and concrete blocks ; 
it utilises large amounts of small tools and equipment, though 
power machinery is increasingly used ; and it is usually built by 
small and medium contractors, though the proportion of the national 
housing output built by large merchant builders is constantly 
increasing.' Non-residential building, on the other hand, employs 


Cf. Sherman Jj. Maltse! Housebuilding in Tvansition (Berkeley, 
University of California Press, 1953) 
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a comparatively high percentage of iron workers and electrician 
in addition to large numbers of carpenters, masons and painter 
it consumes much less lumber, brick and concrete blocks than 
housing but much more cement and steel ; 1t requires heavy typ 
of power machinery for erection ; and it is more generally under 
taken by large contractors 

In the construction of highways (and airfields) skilled labour 
requirements are lowest ; comparatively few workers from the 
traditional building trades are employed, but large numbers of 
killed equipment operators are needed ; great quantities of cement 
are used, but only moderate amounts of lumber, brick and steel 
machinery has become highly specialised, costly ane avy ; and 
taken as a whol highway contractors have become < incre: 
ingly speciali ed group of entre preneur 

Heavy construction covers a wide variety of work, including 
railroads, telephone and telegraph installation, pul 
water supply, sewage disposal, and conservation and de 
each of which has its own special characteristi 
heavy construction employ large numbers of equipment « 
while in public service enterprises, the construction of telephor 
and telegraph facilities, public industrial construction, rail 
to a slightly lesser degree, water supply and sewage 
construction, there is a high percentage of worker 
other skilled ” category, amounting, in the first ty 
construction, to over two-fifths of the skilled labour fore 
(cf. table I). With respect to materials, construction connected w 


water supply and sewage disposal consumes a hig roporti 


all the ewer pipe produced conservation an evelopm« 


require exceptionally large amounts of cement ie constructi 
of public utiliti generaliy speaking, ha iversifi materia 
requirement Under conditions of full employment, there h 
been a trend towards greater : ialisation in management 
construction technique have ome mor pecialised 
mechani 

In addition to the above broad differences in re 
ments, important difference n ining and skill are 
within one occupation. Thu inder full employmer 
tendency for workers to specialise in particular operat 
may lose (or may not develop) proficiency at other 
their trade Kor exampl ome carpenter pecial 
floors, while others are engaged mainly in the assembl 
tion of shuttering for rete work. Similarly 
construction materials ; quipment are highl 
example, the steel used in bars for reinforcing 
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Geographical location and labour mobility are also important 
factors in determining the ease with which resources can be trans 
ferred from private to public construction. 

In short, it is clear that construction resources are not homo- 
geneous in character and that any major shift of resources from one 
type of construction to another under a compensatory public 
construction policy needs to be very carefully planned and esti 
mated in advance. Otherwise the entire construction programme 
may be disrupted by a shortage of highly specialised labour, 
material or equipment resources. 


ADAPTABILITY OF RESOURCES 


A second important characteristic of the construction industry, 
and one that tends to counteract in a considerable measure the 
restrictive effect of the heterogeneity of resource requirements 
is its flexibility. The extent of normal transfers of resources within 
the construction industry over the last 40 years has been obscured 
by the instability of the industry resulting from two world wars and 
one major depression. Nevertheless the great capacity of the 
industry to adjust itself to fluctuations in demand is indicated by 
the variations in the percentage distribution of resources among 
various types of construction during four periods in which there 
was comparatively full utilisation of construction resources in the 
United States: 1917-19; 1925-28; 1940-42; and 1950-53 (see 
table II).! 
During the two peacetime periods of comparatively stable full 
employment in the industry (1925-28 and 1950-53) most of the 


major categories of construction were also fairly stable. During 


both periods, however, there were substantial transfers of resources 
from residential and farm building to other types of construction 
Between 1925 and 1928 over 7 per cent. of total construction 
resources, and between 1950 and 1953 over 10 per cent., wer 
transferred from house-building to other types of construction 
mainly to non-residential building. One may conclude, therefore 
that substantial shifts in the structure of demand are commonplace 
in the construction industry, even under peacetime conditions. 
The most sudden and drastic transfer of resources within the 
industry took place during the two wartime periods (1916-18 and 


' The fact that there were slight changes in total annual construction 
even during periods of reasonably stable full employment, means that 
charges in percentage figures do not necessarily measure actual shifts of 
resources from one type of construction to another. Nevertheless, percentage 
changes do reflect in an approximate manner actual changes in the compo 
sition of the production of the industry and so reflect the changing disposition 


of resources 
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TABLE II. DISTRIBUTION OF NEW CONSTRUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES 
BY MAJOR TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION, 1916-19, 1925-28, 1940-42 
AND 1950-53 


( Percenta 


Kesidential 
Non-residential Public Water 
Conservation Al 
building | utilities supply and 
blic) and Highwa and priv 
private and privately cwage 
development . 
public wed lisposa 


private and 

pu 
farm 

mmstruction 


51 
48.2 
46 


40 
36.2 
19.4 


1950 50 
1951 42 
1952 41 
1953 40.7 


ource : Derived from data on the value of new construction 
Construction Materials (Washington, L.( tatistical pplement, May 1950, pp. 52 and Constructeon and Husldeng M alersals 
Washington, D.( tatistical Supplement, May 1954, pp. 40-43 


United States Department of ( erce milructon and 


th 


1 Comprises the following categories : all other private ; a er | nilitary and r 


1940-42), when roughly one-third of the industry's resources wer 
shifted from civilian to military construction. In addition, durin 
the Second World War 10 per cent. of the construction industry 


was diverted into non-residential building, primarily in order t 


expand wartime industries. It should be recognised, however, that 
a shift to military construction does not always represent a fune 
tional shift of resources, i.e. a shift from one kind of construction 


to another, such as from housing to harbour construction. House 

building resources may be diverted from “ residential building 

to “troop housing or highway construction resources may be 
used to construct military roads rather than civilian highway 

Although it is impossible, in the absence of detailed information 
to say how much of the 1 ase in military construction during 
the wars was achieved without a functional shift in construction 
resources, it is certain that a considerable amount was so achieved 
On the other hand, while a decrease in residential building and an 
increase in other housing may not have involved a functional shift 


in resources, it often did involve a geographical transfer of resource 
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Taking into account the above factors, it would probably not 
be far from the mark to conclude that the wartime economy 
involved a physical transfer of roughly one-third of the resource 
in the construction industry—which reflects a very high degree of 
flexibility. 

It is difficult to say, from a study of construction data, to what 
extent this degree of resource flexibility can be achieved or sur 
passed under peacetime conditions through the pressure of un- 
employment or the threat of unemployment rather than through 
wartime controls and appeals to patriotism. During the depression 
of the thirties the composition of the product of the construction 
industry changed markedly: public construction accounted for 
roughly 25 per cent. more of the resources actually used in the 
industry. Since, however, the total volume of construction in 
1933 fell to less than one-third of the 1925-28 volume, such percent- 
age changes reveal nothing concerning the industry’s flexibility 
in the use of resources. 

The degree to which unemployed construction resources can 
be utilised at prevailing levels of efficiency on various types of 
public construction depends on the composition of demand for 
public construction but, since the industry showed itself sufficient], 
flexible to permit a transfer of approximately one-third of its 
total resources to meet wartime needs, it may reasonably be asked 
whether a transfer of similar magnitude would not be possible in 
peacetime if the only alternative were unemployment. 


LABOUR REQUIREMENTS 


The importance of technical factors in a full employment 
policy may be shown by an analysis of the resource implications of 
four different hypothetical compensatory public construction 
programmes. A statistical summary of such an analysis is given 
in tables III and IV. Since approximately two-thirds of total 
construction in the United States in 1952 was private and one-third 
public, programmes I, II and III are based on the purely mechanical 
assumption of equivalent percentage reductions and increases in 
private and public construction. Programme I assumes a 25 per 
cent. reduction in each type of private construction and a 50 per cent 


expansion in each type of public construction ; programme II 


assumes a 50 per cent. reduction and a 100 per cent. expansion in 
private and public construction respectively ; and programme III 
assumes a 75 per cent. reduction in private construction and a 
150 per cent. expansion in public construction ; in programme IV 


'Cf. Van Rensselaer Sit. : American Mivacle : The Story of War Con 
struction Around the World (New York, Odyssey Press, 194 
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construction industry under either programme I or programme I\ 
which appear to be the most realistic—would normally be regarded 
as fulfilling the objective of full employment 
rhe first striking fact is that under programme IV—which for 
the purposes of discussion is the most practi able of all-—a transfer 
of manpower resources of only about 17 per cent. from one kind 
of construction to another would be sufficient to compensate for 
a 50 per cent. decline in private construction and to achieve a 
100 per cent. expansion in public construction. Programme IV 
would involve a transfer of 10 per cent. of construction manpower 
from house-building to non-residential building—-which, it may 
be noted, is roughly equivalent to the transfer of resources that 
took place under full employment conditions without publi 
direction between 1950 and 1953—and a transfer of around 7 pet 
cent. of construction manpowe! from the construction of private ly 
owned public utilities and from all other private construction to 
conservation and development, sewage disposal, water supply and 
highway construction 


Secondly, it may be observed that total skilled labour require 


ments under the four alternative programmes would be slightly 
less than those of 1952. Other things being equal, this would 
facilitate a shift of resources from private to public construction 
Chis slight advantage in favour of a compensatory public construs 
tion programme is, however, counterbalanced to some extent by 
the fact that public construction under programmes I, II and III 
would have slightly higher requirements in semi-skilled iabour 
than was the case in 1952 ; programme IV would employ the same 
amount of semi-skilled labour as was used in 1952. So far a 
unskilled workers are concerned, the requirements of the com 
pensatory programmes would be roughly the same as those of 1952 
In short, since about three out of every four workers engaged on 
public construction are either skilled or semi-skilled, no substantial 
expansion in public construction is possible without the required 
supply ot labour skills.! 


Che really difficult problems in the reallocation of manpower 


! It should be observed that the apparently large incre 
labour requirement under the four alternative program! 
12 per cent. to 36 per cent. (table IV), reflects the fact 
of large contract ich as | i | airfield constru 
tion projects and lat industrial building, « 
othces at the ‘ ‘ employing pe! nnel u 
timekeeper lerks tenogray f iaterial cl 
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programme are larger th 
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are not encountered, however, until we examine the specific occu- 
pational characteristics of different types of private and public 
construction, Since a compensatory policy would, if past experience 
is any guide, involve a contraction in the building sector (i.e 
primarily in private residential and industrial building) and an 
expansion in the civil engineering sector, there would be a smaller 
demand for building tradesmen and a greater demand for non- 
building tradesmen,' Thus, the requirements for the principal 
building occupations (carpenters, bricklayers, lathers, painters, 
plasterers, plumbers, sheet-metal workers and electricians) under 
the compensatory programme would be less—in some instances 
considerably less—than they were in 1952. The fact that the 
supply of skilled labour would exceed requirements would provide 
sufficient leeway to allow for such factors as the need for specialised 
tradesmen and any poor geographical distribution of the labour 
force from the standpoint of work possibilities. No serious limitation 
to the compensatory programme would, therefore, be likely in 
the main building occupations. 

Any acute shortage of skilled labour under a compensatory 
programme would be with respect to equipment operators and, to 
a lesser extent, iron workers and the miscellaneous category “ all 
other skilled workers”. Equipment operator requirements would 
be from 18 to 64 per cent. higher under the four programmes, 
while requirements for iron workers would be from 5 to 17 per cent. 
higher. Actually, under programme IV, requirements for equipment 
operators and iron workers would be only 18 and 8 per cent. larger 
respectively. 

If account is taken of these increased demands for skilled labour 
in the planning and execution of the compensatory public construc- 
tion programme, there should be no insurmountable difficulties in 
training additional equipment operators and iron workers as the 
programme develops. Under existing practice, for example, 
operators are generally trained on the job in the United States. If 
on-the-job training techniques could not provide the required 
number of workers quickly enough, apprentice training programmes 
could be set up in the large cities.? In this connection it is significant 
that the Division of Construction Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor anticipated no manpower difficulties in the 


' Programme IV, which shows a slight increase in total building activity 
as compared with 1952 (table III, columns 1 and 2), is gpg misleading 
in this respect. From a practical point of view, under a compen*: ‘ory 
programme of the magnitude assumed by programme IV, highway cou» \.uc- 
tion, for example, would be likely to be expanded more than the assumed 
50 per cent. and public construction less than the assumed 200 per cent. 

* Cf. “ School for Earthmoving ”, in Business Week (New York), 24 Dec 
1955, pp. 96-98. 
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carrying out of a proposed $101,000 million highway programme 
which was estimated to involve an increase in machine operators 
from 46,500 in 1954 to about 87,500 in 1957, an increase of almost 
90 per cent., and an increase from 87,500 in 1957 to around 150,000 
in 1960, or another increase of over 70 per cent.! 

Complete details concerning the occupational distribution of 
the “ all other skilled ” category are not available, but a few ob 
servations may be made. In the aggregate the number of such 
workers employed under the compensatory programmes would bi 
roughly the same as that employed in 1952 (table IV) ; the composi 
tion of these special skills would, however, be somewhat different 
The most important occupations in the “ all other skilled ” category 
for types of construction for which data are available are the 
following: railroad construction—track layers 6.5 per cent 
equipment mechanics 3.5 per cent.; telephone and_ telegraph 
construction—linemen, 7.5 per cent., groundmen, 3 per cent 
public service enterprises—linemen 6.4 per cent groundmen 
2.7 per cent.? It is clear, therefore, that a substantial expansion in 
these types of construction would involve special efforts to ensure 
the training of the required number of skilled workers. However 
in view of the fact that the number of such skilled workers would 
be relatively small and that in most cases a minimum level of skill 
can be acquired within a reasonable time by helpers working 
under journeymen, it would seem to be possible, with advance 
preparations, to avoid bottlenecks with respect to the numerically 


less important skilled workers in the construction industry 


CONSTKUCTION MATERIAL REOUIREME? 


The shifts in construction material requirements under a 
compensatory public construction programme would be similar to 
the shifts in labour requirements : the principal building material 
would be in less demand, while the materials required for civil 
engineering would be in greater demand (table V). The con umption 
of lumber, brick, asphalt roofing, concrete blocks, gypsum board 
and lath, W.C. installations and metal lath under the four pro 
grammes would be | than consumption would have been in 1952 
if it had followed 1947 consumption patterns. On the other hand 


! Adela L. Stucke and Edward M. Gorpo» Manpower Impact of the 
Proposed $101-biliion Highway Programme in Cor Revieu 
Washington, D.C.), Feb. 1955, p 

* Data supplied by the Division of Construction t United State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

* No account is taken of limitations on the transferability and training 
of workers that might be imposed by union restriction 
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the consumption of steel, cement, clay sewer pipe and cast-iron 
used in tubular, convector and extended surface radiation would 
be considerably increased.' 

The increase in the consumption of steel would not exceed 
1 million tons under any of the four programmes. The steel 
industry, with an annual rated capacity of over 125 million tons, 
is well known for its margin of unutilised capacity that car be 
brought into use in periods of high demand. Since a substantial 
compensatory public construction programme would be likely to 
be undertaken only at a time when private industrial activity 
generally was declining, there is little doubt about the capacity of 
the steel industry to meet the construction industry’s requirements. 
Whether the capacity for producing special types of steel would be 
sufficient is another question, however. 

The steel product most likely to be in short supply is probably 
wide-flange steel beams, which are consumed in large quantities in 
structural steel works, such as bridges, and multi-storey and 
industrial construction. In 1954, however, a number of steel 
producers announced plans for expanding their wide-flange rolling 
capacity by as much as 50 per cent., as well as the capacity of other 
steel items such as mesh reinforcing and reinforcing bars used in 
highway construction ? ; thus the steel industry will soon be able 
to meet greatly expanded construction demands. The consumption 
of cast iron (used in different types of central heating) would be 
increased by 12 per cent. under programme IV, primarily as a 
result of the installation of a larger number of central heating 
systems under an expanded public housing programme. Heating 
supplies are produced by numerous firms having regional and 
nation-wide distribution *, and there should be little difficulty in 
increasing output by 12 per cent. with existing capacity. It is 
highly unlikely that any shortage would ever arise, in view of the 
fact that steel! and non-ferrous metals are rapidly replacing cast 
iron in the production of different types of central heating systems. 

The supply of two materials, cement and clay sewer pipe, may 
limit the rate of expansion in a compensatory public construction 
programme. These are the only two major construction materials 


1 For an analysis of the effect of a public construction stabilisation policy 
on the construction materials industries, see Julius MarGo.is: “ Public 
Works and Economic Stability ”, in Journal of Political Economy (Chicago 
Aug. 1949, pp. 293-303. Cf. also Leonard G, HagGer: Housing and the 
Emergency ; An Analysis of Housing Materials Requirements (Washington, 
D).C., National Association of Home Builders, 1951). 

* See “ A Grand Plan for Roads”, in Engineering News Record (New 
York), 30 Dec. 1954, p. 88. 

* Alexander D. FinpLtay: Post-War Capacity and Characteristics of the 
Construction Industry (Washington, D.C., Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944), 
»” 


p. 2 
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that are normally consumed in greater quantities on public than 
on private construction. For example, although the volume of 
public construction in 1952 was only half as great as that of private 
construction, it consumed 18 per cent. more cement and roughly 
double the quantity of clay sewer pipe. Consequently a sub- 
stantial shift of resources from private to public construction would 
involve a considerable increase in the demand for these two 
products, 

The cement industry, with a capacity of 280 million barrels, 
produced 265 million barrels in 1954. Some increase in annual 
cement output—approximately 15 million barrels—could be 
achieved by building larger storage space to ensure the maintenance 
of a high level of production during the winter months, when 
construction as a whole is seasonally low, but an increase in pro- 
ductive capacity would be essential for a large expansion in public 
construction. Such an increase is in fact now under way, and 
production capacity in 1959 is expected, according to the United 
States Bureau of Mines, to be 407 million barrels a year.* It would 
appear, therefore, that there would be more than enough cement 
to meet the increased demand of a compensatory policy, ranging 
from 8 per cent. in programme IV to 47 per cent. in programme III. 

The increase in the consumption of clay sewer pipe under a 
compensatory public construction programme would range from 
about 20 per cent. under programme IV to about 75 per cent. 
under programme III. Clays suitable for the production of sewer 
pipe are widely distributed, and it is estimated that output could 
be increased 15 per cent. by changes in operating schedules and 
minor rearrangements at plants where capacity has not been fully 
utilised.* Of more importance, however, is the fact that concrete 
pipe is being increasingly used instead of clay sewer pipe. Thus 
the production of clay sewer pipe has not returned since the war 
to the 1925 level of 2,139,000 tons ; even by 1947 the production 
of 1,648,000 tons of concrete pipe had outdistanced the production 
of 1,395,000 tons of clay sewer pipe. Consequently there is little 
likelihood of a compensatory programme being held up by a 
shortage of clay sewer pipe. 


EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS 


Although there are no data available on construction machinery 
and equipment requirements comparable to the data on material 


1 American Road Builders’ Association: The Highway Construction 
Industry in a Ten-Year National Highway Program (Washington, D. 
1955), p. 25. 

* Engineering News Record, op. cit., p. 87. 

* Alexander D, FINDLAy, op. cit., p. 12. 
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and labour, the diversity in construction equipment requirements 
is well known. In building construction a large part of the equip 
ment used consists of hand tools, trucks and non-mechanical items 
such as scaffolding. However, power-operated hand tools and 
greater mechanisation are being increasingly used, particularly in 
bulk operations such as excavation, concrete work and the hoisting 
of materials. In the case of detached residential building, the 
quantity of large construction machinery utilised would be less 
than that used in multi-storied residential building or industrial 
construction. For building construction as a whole it has been 
estimated that the investment in new equipment amounts to 
approximately 5 per cent. of the value of a year’s work, assuming 
that the equipment is continuously and efficiently utilised through 
out the year.! 

There has been a marked acceleration in the mechanisation of 
highway construction since the war. Power cranes, air compressors, 
portable pumps, concrete mixers, rollers, crawler tractors, motor 
graders, asphalt plants and bituminous pavers are among the 
standard machinery now required in highway construction.* The 
ratio of investment in new equipment and machinery to the value 
of work put in place has risen from an estimated 15 per cent. in 
1944 * to around 21 per cent. in 1948 *, and in 1956 may well be 
in the neighbourhood of 25 per cent. 

With respect to heavy construction, a partial compilation 
by a construction trade association in 1944 showed that a ratio 
of equipment investment to value of work of 15 per cent. was 
sufficient to cover requirements on small projects. On the other 
hand for large projects, or where specially designed installations 
of machinery and equipment are involved, the ratio was estimated 
at about 25 per cent.® In view of the increased degree of mechanisa 
tion in construction methods during the last 12 years, a reasonable 
ratio for heavy construction as a whole would appear to be about 


25 per cent It is clear, therefore, from even a general survey 


that a large compensatory public construction programme would 
need to take into account a substantial increase in equipment 
requirements 

Increased equipment requirements can be met in four way 
by a more effective utilisation of existing equipment ; by fuller 


Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
2 For an analysi 1 the equiremen lo $1,000 
truction, see /ngineering 
\lexander D. inp! y 
‘ Miles L. CoLEAN and 
the Record and Potential (New Y 
Alexander D. F1 
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utilisation of existing plant producing construction equipment ; 
by diverting to construction equipment a part of the equipment- 
producing industry not normally engaged in such production 
and by increasing the capacity of plant producing construction 
equipment. 

Although information is not available concerning the degree 
of utilisation of existing equipment in all types of construction, 
there would appear to be substantial possibilities of expanding 
public construction by a fuller use of existing equipment.' 

The second means of meeting increased equipment requirements 
is through full utilisation of plant already existing for the produc- 
tion of construction equipment. In 1954, under conditions of full 
employment, production in the construction machinery and 
allied equipment industry varied from 33 to 67 per cent. of capacity, 
according to the product.? If, during a period of declining privat: 
construction, the level of construction equipment output is still 
lower as a result of smaller orders for equipment for use on private 
construction, it might well be possible for the construction 
machinery and allied equipment industry as a whole to double its 
volume of production. 

Thirdly, new sources of supply for construction equipment are 
becoming available as a result of a trend among firms producing 
such equipment to diversify their production.* A considerable amount 
of construction equipment, particularly for heavy construction 
such as dams, is custom built (i.e. built according to particular 
specifications). In a period of declining private business activity 
many firms normally engaged in the production of custom-built 
machinery for non-construction purposes would immediately 
bid for business in the construction industry. It is highly unlikely, 
therefore, that the capacity to produce custom-built machinery 
and equipment would ever place any practical limit on the expan- 
sion of heavy construction on the public account. With respect 
to standard construction equipment, it is important to note that 


1 A survey of the capacity of highway contractors to carry out a proposed 
$101,000 million ten-year programme has suggested that highway con- 
tractors could more than double the 1954 level of output of some $3,100 
million (exclusive of right-of-way and engineering costs) to about $6,700 
million with existing equipment (see The Highway Construction Industry in 
a Ten-Year National Highway Program, op. cit., p. 38). While it is tru 
that an individual highway contractor may be able to double his production 
with existing equipment, it may be quite impossible for the industry as a 
whole to double its production, since each contractor may be counting on 
using the same resources to achieve such an expansion 

* Ibid., p. 49 

* Cf. “ Diversification Spreading in Machine Tool Industry ”, in Iron Age 
(New York), 22 July 1954, p. 65; and Arthur H. Jones: “ Product—Market 
Diversification ”, in American Machinist (New York), 16 Aug. 1954, p. 130 
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construction, mining and oilwell equipment are produced by 
much the same type of machine tools and equipment !; hence in a 
period of falling demand many firms manufacturing mining and 
oilwell equipment would be able to switch to construction machin 
ery. Many large firms produce a wide variety of construction and 
non-construction equipment, and switch production to different 
types of equipment as demand dictates. Furthermore, there is a 
trend among firms in allied industries, such as the automobile 
and railroad equipment industries, to undertake the production 
of construction equipment in an effort to stabilise operations.* 

Ihe creation of new productive capacity would not generally 
be a means of coping with shortages of equipment in the short run 
though in some cases small additions to capacity might be achieved 
fairly rapidly by the enlargement of old plants. However, the 
construction machinery and allied equipment industry is under 
taking a long-term expansion of its capacity with a view to meeting 
the demands of the large highway, school and hospital programme 
now in preparation 

Let us now review the equipment requirements of programme I\ 
in the light of the above considerations. A transfer of resources 
from private industrial building to public building would in the 
aggregate involve no great change in equipment requirements 
A transfer of 10 per cent. of construction manpower from house 
building to non-residential building would, however, involve a 
fairly important change in the type of equipment needed—a 
greater emphasis on mechanical equipment, particularly for 
hoisting materials, and less emphasis on non-mechanical equipment 
These needs could in all probability be met by a more effective 
utilisation of the existing supply of equipment and of existing 
capacity in the equipment and allied industries ; in fact, as pointed 
out above, during the period 1950-53 10 per cent. of total con 
struction resources were transferred in the normal course of event 
from house-building to other types of construction, mainly to 
non-residential building 

A transfer of around 7 per cent. of construction manpower 
from public utility construction by private firms and all other 
private construction to conservation and development, sewage 


disposal, water supply and highway construction—would involve 


1 American Machinist, 1 \ 953, p. A.19 

°C GM, New ¢ llenger in rthn ing in /ron 
pp. 84-87; and Josep! Kailway Equipmen 
Fields ” in Magazine of Wall New York), 6 Aug 

3 Cf. James K. BLAKE j DREXLER Hig! 
A Catch-up Would Mea ) Mar in Dus 


i 
Industry (Chicago), Apr 
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numerous changes in detailed equipment requirements, since there 
are considerable differences between the various types of civil 
engineering. Nevertheless aggregate equipment investment would 
probably not be greatly increased as a result of the reallocation 
of resources, since equipment needs for highway and heavy con- 
struction are approximately the same, i.e. around 25 per cent. of 
the value of the work put in place. Except for local shortages that 
might occur, the changed composition of equipment needs could 
be generally met by a more effective utilisation of existing equip- 
ment and the full utilisation of capacity in the equipment-producing 
industries. In short, the equipment requirements of a public 
construction programme to compensate a decline of as much as 
50 per cent. in private construction, and designed to complement 
in a reasonable degree the resource characteristics of private con- 
struction, would not appear to pose a technical obstacle. 


MANAGEMENT REQUIREMENTS 


In examining the ability of entrepreneurs to redirect and 
manage the resources of the construction industry efficiently unde1 
a compensatory programme, three major characteristics of man 
agement are to be noted. One of the traditional characteristics of 
construction contractors has been their versatility. In 1940 the 
United States Public Buildings Administration, in order to obtain 
information that would facilitate the letting of housing contracts 
in case of war, sent out a questionnaire to contractors concerning 
their capacity to switch from one type of construction to another.! 
Of the firms that reported housing as their major field of activity, 
nearly 30 per cent. had also carried out industrial building and 
nearly half had engaged in commercial building ; about 30 per cent. 
had constructed school buildings and 20 per cent. had built hos- 
pitals, Of the four types of work—housing, other building, highway 
and heavy construction—68 per cent. of the firms had been engaged 
in more than one type, 10 per cent. in three types and 2 per cent. 
in all four types. Firms engaged in housing and other building 
work accounted for almost half of all firms. 

On the other hand a second characteristic of entrepreneurs 
during the post-war period has been a tendency towards greater 
and greater specialisation, particularly among small and medium 


sized firms in large urban areas where markets for some types of 
construction have been relatively large and stable. The effect of 
this specialisation has been to reduce the versatility of construction 
management. Against this, greater mechanisation has had a 


i Cf, Miles L. CoLeAN, and Robinson NeEwcoms, op. cit., pp 260-273 
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counterbalancing effect on the size, scope and character of con 
struction by facilitating the development of a sizeable number of 
merchant contractors capable of undertaking large-scale projects 
anywhere in the world, singly or with others. In this respect 
mechanisation has helped to give an impetus to big thinking, big 
action and greater flexibility in operation 

A third major characteristic of construction management ts its 
ability to take on more work, providing manpower, materials 
equipment and designers are available 

If private construction were to undergo a substantial declin 
a large number of small firms that have grown up since the Second 
World War and have had little need in conditions of full employ 
ment to diversify their operations might find some difficulty in 
shifting to new types of construction under a compensatory public 
construction programme. But there ts little doubt that the pressure 
of adversity would generate initiative and flexibility in a large 
number of entrepreneurs. At the same time many, perhaps most 
of the remainder could perform lower managerial and supervisory 
functions in other firms that would be rapidly expanding thei 
scale of operations under the compensatory programme. Construs 
tion management would, therefore, appear to be able to cope fully 
with the problems involved in transferrimg resources under the 
four compensatory programmes 


PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


[he importance of the fifth technical factor—the capacity of 


planning and administrative personnel and organisation—would 


vary considerably, according to whether construction were carned 
out directly by a government unit or by private contractors on 
the basis of competitive bidding. In the United Stat: federal 
grant-in-aid programmes to assist In the financing of planning 
and construction have been established for almost all major type 
of public construction (with the exception of public industrial 


construction, which is almost wholly devoted to nuclear energy 


installations). The principle underlying these programmes is that 
the federal Government shares in the planning and construction 
costs, provided that the state observes certain minimum standard 
in having the work carried out. Asa general rule the actual plan 
ning of projects 1s left to the competent state agency, and ce 
are let to private contractors after competitiv: 

Ihe advantages of this machinery for 
construction in time of depression are 
now handling the planning and admini 
programmes are, it would be nerall 
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people to handle the job, and this organisation could be expanded 
fairly easily. This machinery minimises the administrative burdens 
on governmental agencies by permitting a decentralisation of 
responsibility from federal to state agencies, in addition to a dele 
gation of the actual responsibility for construction to private 
contractors. Finally, it is perhaps the best assurance that projects 
in each type of construction will be planned and executed in terms 
of long-range development programmes that have been thoroughly 
examined and agreed to beforehand. 

The alternative to this decentralised system of organisation 
would be for the federal Government to undertake directly a 
national compensatory public construction programme admi 
nistered along the lines of the Work Projects Administration during 
the 1930s. This type of organisation permits more rapid acceler 
ation in the rate of construction by eliminating the competitive 
bidding process, it permits greater flexibility in slowing down 
the rate of construction as recovery proceeds, and it enables the 
federal Government to establish directly minimum standards in 
working conditions. But, on balance, these advantages would 
appear to be outweighed by those of a decentralised administrative 
structure, and it is questionable whether they would offset the 
comparative disadvantages arising from the complex problems 
involved in a large national administrative organisation set up 
on an emergency basis. It would appear preferable, therefore, to 
utilise and extend, where necessary, the existing grant-in-aid 
machinery for compensatory construction programmes, and to 
create special national machinery for the direct employment of 
workers only for other types of public work, such as land develop 
ment, public service projects and public production projects. 

One final comment is called for with regard to the ability of 
technical personnel—architects, engineers and town-planners 
to handle the requirements of a compensatory public construction 
programme. It may be that in the aggregate what would be required 
of professional personnel would not be very different under the four 
alternative programmes from what was required in 1952. But 
there might be important changes in the special types of personnel 
required. If, for example, there is a general transfer of resources 
from building to civil engineering, there will be a corresponding 
increase in requirements for engineers and a decrease in require 
ments for architects. If there is less emphasis on small projects, 
such as individual detached housing, and greater emphasis on large 
projects, such as multi-storey buildings, there will be an increased 
demand for engineers ; conversely, if there is a shift in emphasis 
from large projects, such as large private industrial construction, 
to small projects, such as small public buildings, engineering 
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requirements will tend to fall. If there is a greater repetition of 
basic designs in public housing and public building than in private 
housing and industrial building, there will be a smaller demand for 
architects. It should also be observed that while there is great 
versatility among architects and engineers, there are nevertheless 
significant differences in design and planning within the construction 
industry ; for example, as a general rule it would be difficult for a 
good housing architect to become a good highway designer at short 
notice. It is clear, therefore, that the changed planning require 
ments of a compensatory public construction programme will need 
to be taken fully into account, particularly with respect to the 
supply of engineers. 

It is not possible to assess with exactitude the amount of 
unutilised capacity among professional personnel. A survey of 
consulting and architectural engineering firms in connection with 
the proposed $101,000 million highway programme would seem 
to suggest that there are large possibilities for expanding the annual 
volume of construction planning. Still other surveys have shown 
that engineers can do 50 per cent. more work when aided by sub 
professionals drawn from high schools, technical junior colleges 
or from college graduates in other fields of engineering, who can be 
trained in six months.! The difficulty is, however, that, although 
an individual firm may be able to expand its work, all firms in th 
construction industry may not be able to expand their operations 
to a corresponding degree, because no firm knows how much of the 
industry's resources it will receive. Nevertheless it would appear 
that the total volume of planning in the construction industry 
could be considerably expanded with existing professional pet 
sonnel. 

Che development of a public project from the idea stage to the 
stage where a contract can be let requires, on the average, on¢ 
year or more of preparatory work. If public construction ts to play 
a significant role in employment stabilisation there should ther 
fore be continuously on hand a reservoir of planned projects equal 
to double the normal annual volume of public construction and a 
long-term plan of, say, six years should be drawn up for the develop 
ment of each major type of construction. Then, if and when th 
time comes for public construction to be expanded to oftset a 
decline in private construction, there will be time in which t 
organise the special planning requirements of an expanded publi 
construction programme 

In conclusion, the chief potential bottleneck among professional 


personnel would appear to be in the engineer kill In thi 


1 Eneineerin Neu Ree vd 
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connection it may be pointed out that a series of measures have 
been taken in the United States with a view to increasing the 
supply of all types of engineering skills. In any case, however, if 
appropriate advance planning is adopted as a permanent policy, 
it would appear unlikely that planning requirements would impose 
any serious limitation on the expansion of public construction 
envisaged in programme IV. 


MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS 


In order to determine the exact role of maintenance in a com 
pensatory public construction policy much detailed analysis would 
be necessary, and such analysis would be severely handicapped 
by the lack of reliable data. This was emphasised in a recent study 
in the United States, which suggested that the cost of alterations, 
additions, repairs and maintenance to residential buildings in that 
country may actually be about double the amount regularly 
estimated by the Departments of Commerce and Labor.! Here we 
will do no more than note the general magnitude of the problem. 
Resource requirements for maintenance work differ markedly 
from those of new construction. Maintenance requires little in the 
way of planning and design ; material and equipment requirements 
are comparatively small and not of a highly specialised character ; 
management expertise is much less needed than in new construction 
and in some types of maintenance is often supplied by the 
worker himself. In short, the only production factor that would be 
likely to impose any appreciable limitation on the expansion of 
public maintenance employment would be the supply of skilled 
labour.* The fact that public maintenance work can be expanded 
at short notice and that its scale of operation can be rapidly con- 
tracted without the financial costs involved in stopping work mid- 


way on new public construction makes it in many ways an ideal 
means of providing alternative employment, particularly for skilled 
workers on private construction who may not be re-employed by 
the expansion of public construction. In many countries public 
maintenance work, e.g. on highways, has been used as a means of 
providing large numbers of non-construction workers with tempor- 
ary employment ; it must be recognised, however, that prevailing 


1 United States Bureau of the ‘“ensus: Expenditure on Residential 
Owner-occupied Properties, January t» May 1954, Series H-101, No. 1 
18 Dec. 1954. See also Chamber of Com.nerce of the United States : Construc 
tion Markets, Dec. 1954, pp. 1-2. 

* It may be also pointed out that there are large opportunities for 
stimulating repair work on private housing by the use of government loans 
and subsidies 
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levels of efficiency have not always been maintained 
projects 

Some conception of the role that public maintenance may 
play in employment policy is suggested by the fact that in 1952 
construction maintenance employed an estimated 2 million worke1 
of which roughly two-thirds were in private employment.! Judging 
by the experience of the 1930s, even in the case of a severe economic 
crisis approximately 1 million workers would be retained on 


private maintenance work.* Thus, a compensatory public main 


tenance programme might aim at providing up to 1 mill ite 
jobs for construction workers, in addition to a substantial amount 
of employment for non-construction workers who have appropriat: 
skills 


NCLI ION 


In appraising the capacity of a compensatory public construc 
tion programme to provide alternative employment at prevailin 


| 
levels of efficiency and workmanship in case of a fall in privat 
employment, it is essential to consider the technical limitation 
imposed by the five major construction resource requirement 
labour, materials, equipment, management, and planning and 
administrative requirements. The total resources required for four 
hypothetical compensatory programmes in the United States have 
been computed and compared with the resources enga ed in the con 
truction industry in 1952 under conditions of full employment 
[his analysis appears to show that although special measures may 
be necessary to facilitate the transfer of resources or to overcome 
or forestall the development of bottlenecks, particularly on a local 
basis, it is reasonable, from the point of view of resour in an 
economy where private construction normally contributes roughh 
two-thirds and public construction one-third of total construction 
to envisage a Compensatory programme 1n olving a total « x pansion 
in public construction in the neighbourhood of 100 per cent., which 
would offset a decline of roughly 50 per cent. in private construc 


! The figure of 2 million ts almost half 
by Miles Colean on the basis of a study of 
that over the 20-year period 1920-39 the ratio of n 
income was on the average slightly more than 4 per cent 
stabilizing the Construction Industry (Washington, D.¢ 
Association, 1945), pp. 6-7). Colear dollar data wert 
ment data by using the 1945 Federal Work Agency 
hour work year of maintenance cost around $3,500 
was then derived from the 1945 fig 


* The dollar volume of private maintenan 
changes, was 47 per cent. of total maintenance 


Busine Washington, D.C.), Nov. 1945, p. 24 
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tion. Account has not, however, been taken of difficulties that 
might arise from any geographical shifts that might be necessary. 

It is recognised that such an achievement would not result 
in perfect stabilisation of the construction and allied industries. 
Some skilled workers, such as carpenters, might not find re- 
employment on public construction, while at the same time addi 
tional workers, such as equipment operators, might need retraining. 
Similarly some building materials industries, such as lumbering, 
might remain economically depressed, while other industries, such 
as the cement and clay sewer pipe industries, might be strained to 
the utmost to meet increased demands. Nevertheless an employ- 
ment stabilisation programme of this magnitude would enable 
reasonably full employment to be maintained in the construction 
industry as a whole. However, it is recognised that compensatory 
programme IV—which is believed to be the most practicable of the 
four hypothetical programmes—may not be the only, the best or 
even the maximum programme that is practicable in the United 
States ; nor is it expected that the conclusions reached with respect 
to the United States could be applied without modification to other 
countries. 

The resource limitations on compensatory public construction 
policy are not as severe as they might appear at first sight, partly 
because the industry has a great deal of inherent flexibility, despite 
its heterogeneity in manpower, material and equipment require 
ments and partly because the complementary nature of many 
types of private and public construction makes it possible to carry 
out large-scale shifts between private and public construction 
without drastic distortions of the pattern of resources. Indeed, 
one of the principal objectives of a compensatory public construc 
tion policy should be to search out the types of public construction 
that are most similar as regards resource requirements to the types 
of private construction that are declining. 
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NATIONAL POLICIES AND INTERNATIONAL ACTION 


MIGRATIONS of workers from one country of Western Europe 
to another have thus slackened appreciably compared with 
the immediate post-war years, owing to the fall in the demand for 
foreign labour in most of the major countries of immigration 
Despite the very moderate increase in their active population 
the economies of these countries have not developed at such a rate 
as to maintain the unbalance of the employment market caused by 
a shortage of workers to fill the jobs available. This does not mean 
that the policies of these countries towards the employment of 
foreigners have had no influence on the volume of migration. Mor 
liberal policies would certainly have increased it, though perhaps at 
the risk of endangering full employment. Looked at from the poli 
tical standpoint, the problem of labour mobility in Europe can thu 
be seen to be dominated by a fundamental conflict between freedom 
of movement and full employment. As a result, the international 
efforts made in recent years to whittle away controls, particularly 
under the leadership of the Organisation for European Economi 
Co-operation, have run into stiff opposition and, as things stand 
at present, seem likely to have only limited result Neverthel 
uch an effort is still called for wherever protective regulations ar 
over-severe and of questionable valu A clearer picture of the 
progress already made in this direction can be obtained by review 


ing, in broad outline, the immugr: n policies followed in post 
yattern 


Europe. These policies have changed very little in 
the aftermath of the war 


1 The first part of this article appeared in Vol, LX XIII 
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Immigration Policies 


The immigration policies of all European countries are based 
on the same general principles. They start by imposing condition 
on the entry of foreign workers with the object of reducing immigra 
tion to the bare minimum and ensuring that the workers who do 
enter are capable of performing the jobs offered to them. In addi- 
tion, during the early years, such workers are given easily revoked 
labour permits, which tie them more or less closely and for varying 
periods of time to the occupations for which they were recruited. 


Entry of Foreign Workers. 


Generally speaking, a foreign worker can only be allowed to 
take wage-earning employment if permission has been granted by 
the appropriate authorities or—which amounts to the same thing 
his employer has been authorised to engage him.! This permission 
or labour permit is in most cases granted for a single occupation 
and for not more than one year. It may be renewed if, on the 
expiry of the period for which the permit was initially granted 
the authorities consider that the original reasons still hold 
good. 

The decision whether a labour permit shall be granted is not 
based solely on the physical suitability and qualifications of the 
workers concerned. The most important factor, and it is this that 
regulates the volume of migration, is the employment situation in 
the occupation in which it is desired to work. In their anxiety to 
protect their own workers against competition from foreign labour, 
the authorities grant permits only when they are sure that the 
employers’ requirements cannot be met by workers within the 
country. 

Nevertheless there are a number of exceptions to these general 
rules : 


(1) Some countries grant the workers of other countries a 
privileged status under which they do not require labour permits 
and are given exactly the same treatment as national workers 
This applies to the Irish in the United Kingdom, Belgians in 
Luxembourg, Spaniards in Portugal and Portuguese in Spain ; in 
addition, since the entry into force of the agreement concluded 


! The second system is in use in Belgium and the United Kingdom. The 
French system is a combination of the two : the labour permit is issued to the 
worker when he applies for it, provided he produces a contract of employ 
ment drawn up by the employer. 


* And sometimes for a single employer. 
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on 2 July 1954 between Denmark, Finland, Norway and Sweden 
to set up a common manpower market, the nationals of these 
countries do not require labour permits in any of the three others.! 


(2) Other countries, while requiring the nationals of certain 


countries to obtain a permit, in practice grant it automatically 
irrespective of the position of the labour market and for an unlimited 


period of time. Belgium grants this privilege to the citizens of th 
Netherlands ? and Luxembourg 


(3) Lastly, where entry into employment is concerned, political 
refugees have usually been granted more favourable treatment than 
that accorded under normal regulation 


These exceptions, however, do not appreciably alter the fact 
that, by and large, regulations in Europe regarding the entry of 
foreign workers are characterised by a narrow protectionism 


Restrictions on Employment after Entry 


The workers of any country (and those foreign workers who 
are legally on the same footing) are protected against competition 
from the newcomers, partly by the precarious nature of the permit 
initially granted to immigrant workers and partly by a whole 
series of legal obstacles, which hamper the movement of the lattes 
from one occupation to another. It is impossible, in this articl 
to give details of these restrictions, which vary in severity from 
one country to another and are subject to exceptions for reason 
that have nothing to do with the employment situation 

In France the initial labour permit is given for a period of not 
more than one year *, the second for three years and the third for 
an unlimited period; each permit is valid for a single occupation 
only, although after 14 years’ uninterrupted residence in_ the 
country an immigrant can obtain a fourth card, which entitle 
him to unrestricted access to all wage-earning occupation In 
Belgium labour permits are always issued for a specified occupation 
For the first ten years a foreigner must normally renew his permit 
nt permit 


annually, after which time he is granted a 
However, the ten-year period is reduced in a large proportion of 
cases—to five years for French, British, Italian and Swiss national 
to three years for political refugees and to six months for Nether 


I 


1 Sweden had, in fact, granted this privilege to the nationals of the other 
Scandinavian countries as far back as 1943, and Denmark has done the 


same in respect of Swedish nationals since 1947 


* After six months’ residence 
* And for a limited number of départements 
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lands citizens. In the United Kingdom an annual permit is given 
in respect of a single occupation, but this ceases to be necessary 
after four years, when foreigners are treated exactly the same as 
British workers. 

These few examples illustrate the variety of regulations con 
cerning the renewal of labour permits and the restrictions on the 
employment of foreigners. This variety of circumstances is found 
to be even greater if, in addition to analysing the regulations 
themselves, we study the spirit in which the authorities of each 
country interpret them. But despite these differences in approach 
the aim (which would appear to be achieved) is everywhere the 
same, namely to discriminate between foreign workers and national 
workers in such a way that the former are confined for a time to 
occupations that are unpopular with the latter and so cannot 
compete with them for better jobs. 

This different treatment given to immigrant workers is confined 
in all countries to freedom in the choice of a job. As far as wages 
and social benefits and rights are concerned, there is complete 
equality of treatment, and there seem to be effective safeguards 
against any attempt at evading the law and introducing dis- 
crimination. 


Assessment of Immigration Policies. 


In short, the immigration policy of European countries consists 
essentially of protecting their own employment markets. The 
principle underlying this protection is undoubtedly legitimate, 
for the State has a duty to safeguard the employment of its citizen 
and to shelter them from competition that might mean unemploy 
ment for some. But it does not necessarily follow that full employ 
ment requires the reduction of immigration to the minimum 
although this is the purpose and result of existing policies. The 
optimum level of employment can only be achieved in a continually 
expanding economy in which the work force displays sufficient 
mobility. Immigration is conducive to both expansion and mobility 
It leads to an increase in production and consumption and thereby 
stimulates development by lowering the risk of over-production 
It lightens the burden of taxation borne by each producer, a burden 
that is particularly heavy in countries with an aging population 
and a high proportion of inactive citizens 

Lastly, the active population is swelled by workers who, being 
generally young and without roots, are more ready than most 
to change their jobs and place of residence. These considerations 
naturally only apply if the other conditions of economic expansion, 
namely abundant resources and capital and a stable balance of 
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Recruiting Agreements.' 


These agreements are based on the view that large-scale move- 
ments of workers are of national importance and that public 
bodies are better placed than private organisations to carry out 
the selection in the public interest. As a result, sources of foreign 
manpower have been officially made available to some countries, 
and a more or less compulsory procedure for recruitment has been 
set up. Another consideration was the interest of the workers 
themselves : workers taking part in these large impersonal move- 
ments can usually be protected more effectively through direct 
government intervention than through administrative supervision 
by private agencies. 

Collaboration between governments has sometimes gone as 
far as the setting up of permanent recruiting missions by the 
countries of immigration within some of the countries of emigration 
In such cases the local authorities are responsible only for pre 
selection, the final selection being carried out by the recruiting 
missions. French and Belgian recruiting centres have been in 
operation in Milan since 1947 under Franco-Italian and Italo 
Belgian agreements. 

These bilateral agreements have, generally speaking, operated 
to the satisfaction of the parties concerned, and both employers 
and workers appear to have gained thereby. Criticism is some- 
times levelled, however, at the impersonal character of the mass 
recruitment entailed, a..d it is argued that for psychological 
reasons spontaneous individual emigration is preferable.2? This 
approach is not, in fact, barred by the legislation of any country, 


' The principal agreements are as follows : 

the Italo-Belgian agreement of 20 June 1946, amended and supplemented 
by the protocols of 9 Feb. 1948 and 1 Aug. 1952; 

the Franco-Italian agreement of 21 Mar. 1947, which was replaced on 
3 Feb. 1948 by an agreement with a wider scope ; this second agreement was 
embodied in a third text, dated 21 Mar. 1951, which also contained various 
detailed provisions that had been agreed upon in the interval ; 

the Italo-Swiss agreement of 22 June 1948 ; 

the agreements concluded between the International Refugee Organisa 
tion and the British Government (26 Sep. 1947) and the French Government 
(15 Jan. 1948) ; 

the agreements concluded between the French Government and the Bri 
tish and United States Occupation Authorities in Germany (15 Dec. 1947 and 
5 Feb. 1948 respectively) and the Franco-German agreement of 10 July 1950 

the Germano-Belgian agreement of 15 Feb. 1952. 

In addition, the British Government has concluded a number of special 
agreements with the Italian Government, which are valid for a limited period 
and for specified classes of workers. 

*See A. Sauvy: “ Besoins et possibilités de l'immigration en Irance 
in Population, No. 8, Apr.-June 1950, pp. 209-228, and No. 3, July-Sep. 1950 
pp. 417-434 
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but it is not prac ticable in the case of the movements covered by 
the bilateral agreements the choice here does not lie between 
collective or individual recruitment but between an official or a 


private selection procedure, both of which were bound to bk 


impersonal. 

In any event the bilateral recruiting agreements do not appear 
to have had much effect on the volume of migration—it would 
probably not have been lower if everything had been left to 
private initiative. The agreements replaced private arrangement 
for practical and social reasons 


Soctal Security Agreements 


The bilateral social security agreements were also concluded 
with a practical aim in view, in this case the twofold one of 
removing a serious obstack to manpower movement and promoting 
social justice. A substantial number of agreements of this kind 
have been concluded between European countries since 1947 with 
a view to regulating, on behalf of the migrant workers, the question 
of their right to social insurance benefits and the transfer of such 
benefits from one country to another. These agreements now 
cover a large part of Europe, including all the countries between 
which large migratory movements take or have taken place.' 

The bilateral agreement have sometime been incorporated 
into multilateral Conventions between a number of countri 
these are dealt with below 

Increased labour mobility between one country and another 
requires something more, however, than the institution of a 
European social security community. In the first place it must 
involve a relaxation of controls, coupled with active co-operation 
between manpower services in helping workers to find jobs abroad 
Some countries have taken steps in this direction by concluding 
regional agreements providing for varying degrees of liaison 
between their manpowe! authoriti while in one case a common 
labour market has been set up. 


Regional Agreements concerning Manpower 


Ihe first regional agreement—which was, it is true, of very 
limited practi al scope—wa signed in 1951 by the five Brussel 


‘For exampl Italy has concluded social securit 
France (31 Mar. 1948 Belgiun | 1948 and 1 Au 1‘ 
(27 Oct. 1951) and the United Kingdom (28 Nov. 1951 
France (17 Jan. and 9 Aug. 1948) and with the Netherla 
24 June 1949 and 21 Apr. 1951 the Federal Kepubli 
France (10 July 1950), with the Netherlands (29 Mar. 195 
zerland ‘24 Oct. 1950 
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Treaty countries.!. Article 2 of the Treaty provided that the five 
countries should associate their efforts “to promote the attain 
ment of a higher standard of living by their peoples and to develop 
on corresponding lines the social and other related services of 
their countries”. A number of steps to increase the mobility of 
labour have been taken as a result of this undertaking, e.g. a 
multilateral social security Convention (7 November 1949), a 
multilateral Convention concerning the exchange of trainees 
(17 April 1950) and a multilateral Convention concerning frontier 
workers (same date), Lastly the employment services of the fiv 
countries have joined in a scheme to co-operate in manpowe! 
exchanges (1951, Sixth Session of the Social Committee). Thi 
co-operation amounts in practice to little more than the period 
exchange of information on job vacancies and such applications a 
may be received from workers; and, although it has also been 
provided that movements of labour between the five countri« 
should be carried out as far as possible in accordance with a 
simplified procedure, this does not yet appear to have had, or to bi 
likely to have, much effect. 

The agreement between Denmark, Finland, Norway and 
Sweden of 2 July 1954 goes much further.*? It stipulates that 
“nationals of any of the contracting parties shall not require a 


permit to work within the territory of any other contracting 
party ” (article 1), and thereby establishes a genuine common 
manpower market between the signatory countries. To this end 
it arranges for positive co-operation between the employment 


services of the four countries, e.g. through the exchange of informa 
tion on the employment situation and its likely trends, the guid 
ance of migrant workers into the most useful occupations and thi 
concerted maintenance of full employment (articles 2 and 4) and the 
formation of a quadripartite committee to watch trends in the 
labour markets of the four countries, issue general instructions for 
collaboration between employment services, frame and propose to 
the four governments measures of common interest affecting 
employment and labour, define the information to be exchanged 
and submit proposals for the standardisation of employment and 
unemployment statistics (articles 5 and 6). Thus, far from merely 
establishing freedom of movement, the agreement expresses the 
determination of the four governments to pool their manpower 


' Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the Netherlands and the United King 
dom. 

* See Industry and Labour (Geneva, I.L.O.), Vol. XII, No. 9, 1 Nov. 1954 
pp. 420-422, and Bertil O_sson : “ The Common Employment Market for 
the Northern Countries’, in /nternational Labour Review, Vol. LXVIII 
Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1953, which was written before the agreement was signed 
but which gives a general picture of the position that led to its conclusion 
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to renounce any restriction based on nationality on the employment in 
the coal and steel industries of workers of recognised qualifications for 
positions in such industries possessing the nationality of one of the member 
States ; this commitment shall be subject to the limitations imposed by the 
fundamental needs of health and public order. 


It is clear from this text that, although ti.. intention of its 
authors was to establish a common employment market between 
the six countries for occupations in the coal-mining and steel 
industries, their intention was to grant freedom of movement 
only to skilled workers in these occupations while specifically 
excluding any others. This is borne out by the Community’s 
decision of 8 December 1954 defining the circumstances in which 
workers can take advantage of the provisions of article 69.1 Under 
this decision the Community labour card, which confers exemption 
from the restrictions and other conditions imposed on foreigners 
where employment is concerned, is only issued to workers who 
have worked for not less than a year at one of the trades listed in 
the attached schedule. All these trades are skilled. Moreover, such 
workers must have been employed for two years in mining or the 
iron and steel industry unless they have been given special training 
for one of these industries. Lastly, there is no automatic right to 
switch from one group of occupations to another, since two separate 
cards are issued, one for coal mining and the other for the steel 
industry. In other words article 69 only establishes freedom of 
movement for workers between the countries forming the Commun- 
ity in each of these industries and only in the case of workers with 
experience in the skilled trades required by one or other of these 
industries. The extremely detailed provisions of the decision 
taken on 8 December 1954 are thus definitely intended to keep 
out of the common market not only those who would like to work 
in the mines or the steel industry, irrespective of whether they have 
received suitable training, but even those workers who are regularly 
employed in one or other of the two industries but are not suffi- 
ciently skilled. Thus the breach opened by article 69 in the normal 
regulations governing migration does not seem calculated to have 
far-reaching practical consequences, At all events it does not open 
up new outlets for the unskilled Italian labour that is willing to 
work in the industries within the Community. 

rhe High Authority and the International Labour Organisation 
are working on a multilateral social security Convention concerning 
the member countries of the Community. 


' European Coal and Steel Community : Decision regarding the Applica 
tion of Section 69 of the Treaty of 18 April 1951 setting up the European Coal 
and Steel Community (Apr. 1955). 
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International Efforts to Free Manpower Movements 


Two international organisations, the Council of Europe and thi 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.( 
have made a general effort to introduce the principle of freedom 
of movement for workers in Europe, but so far only the latter 
organisation has succeeded in obtaining any definite result 

The Council of Europe has not got beyond the stage of proposal 
such as the draft Convention on the reciprocal treatment of na 
tionals, which was approved by the Consultative Assembly in 1951 
but has not yet been approved by the Committee of Ministers, and 
a longer-term project for a Convention abolishing all discrimination 
on grounds of nationality.’ 

The O.E.E.C., on the other hand, has succeeded in inducing 
all its member States, with the exception of Portugal and Turkey 


to adopt a decision (30 October 1953) requiring employment ser 


vices to comply with certain regulations in the issue of labour 
permits. In addition, the O.E.E.C. appears to be on the point of 
securing an appreciable relaxation in the restrictions imposed on 
changes of employment by foreigners 

This effort by the O.E.E.( to change the legal condition 
governing international movements of labour in Europe and to 
introduce by stages a system of unhampered movement is based 
on article 8 of the Convention for European Economic Co-operation 
which was signed on 16 April 1948 and is the Charter of the Organ 
isation. This article states that the contracting parties “ will mak: 
the fullest and most effective use of their available manpower 
that they will endeavour to achieve full employment among their 
own labour forces and may have recourse to manpower available 
in the territory of any other contracting party ; that “ in the latter 
case, they will in mutual agreement take the necessary measure 
to facilitate the movement of workers and to ensure their estab 
lishment in conditions satisfactory from the economic and social 
point of view”; and lastly that “generally, the contracting 
parties will co-operate in the progressive reduction of obstacl 
to the free movement of persons ” The Manpower Committe: 
of the O.E.E.C. has no owever, taken any steps in this dire 
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in recent years, although as a first step a decision was taken by 


the Council of Ministers on 30 October 1953. 

This decision, which was valid for two years with effect from 
1 January 1954 and is capable of extension, places the authoriti 
in each of the member States ? under an obligation to grant labour 
permits to nationals of another member State once it is established 
that “ suitable labour, national or foreign, forming part of its regular 
labour force, is not available within the country for the employ 
ment in question ”, i.e. if no candidate with the necessary qualifica 
tions has been found within not more than one month from thx 
time when the employer notifies the vacancy in question to the 
employment service or to any other service recognised officially 
as competent in the matter. Generally speaking the decision 
requires them to renew permits on the expiry of the initial period 

These rules are, however, subject to certain qualifications. The 
countries bound by the decision may increase the prescribed period 
to two months, provided that they notify the organisation ; a 
number of countries, including France, have done this. In addition 
may be invoked 


, 


“ imperative reasons of national economic policy ’ 
by governments as a reason for not complying with the decision 
in certain occupations. Similarly, the obligation to renew permit 
does not apply if this renewal would “ operate to the immediat: 
detriment of national workers or foreign workers with a longer 
period of residence in that country ”. Lastly, the issue or renewal 
of permits may also be refused if “the wages and conditions of 
employment offered are less favourable than those prevailing for 
similar work either in the district concerned or in the undertaking 
in question ”, or if the authorities consider that “the granting 
or renewal of the permit would endanger industrial peace ’ 

The decision contains three further important provisions 
permits are to be automatically renewed after five years of regular 
“unless imperative reasons of national policy nec« 


” 


employment 
sitate an exception ” ; the governments undertake to review in a 
liberal spirit their policies “regarding the number of years of 
regular employment in their territories which must elapse befor: 
workers who are nationals of other member countries are freed from 
restrictions on their employment ” ; and an obligation is placed on 
the signatory States to supply the Organisation with periodical 
reports on the application of the decision. 

When allowance is made for all the loop-holes it contains, thi 


1O.E.E.C. C(54)68 and Press Release A(53)65. Although no officia 
decision on the subject has yet been taken it is certain that the 1953 decision 
will be extended. 

* Portugal and Turkey are not bound by the decision; they did not 
subscribe to it and do not benefit by it 
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decision of 30 October 1953 represents only a very moderat 
advance along the path marked out by the O.E.E. The commit 
ments are moral rather than legal in character and largely depend 
for their effectiveness on the spirit in which they are carried out 
This, however, is only the first step, and it may soon be followed 
by another in the shape of a general reduction to five years of thi 
period of employment required for the exemption of nationals of 
the countries signing the decision from most of the restrictions on 
wage-earning employment 

It is hard to gauge accurately th impact ol 
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develop in such a way as to enable controls to be progressively 
lifted. 

For this to happen the economic development of those coun- 
tries where full employment now exists would have to reach a 
point where the need for labour became much more acute, and 
in many more industries as well. In addition, enough progress 
would have to be made in the countries suffering from under 
employment to enable them to absorb a proportion of this 
unemployment and thereby reduce the propensity to emigrate 
Is there any likelihood of either of these two things happening ? 

In the first place it is almost certain that the countries of 
southern Europe will only succeed in eliminating their labour 
surpluses very slowly, and for many years to come they will still 
fall short of full employment. The development scheme for the 
Italian economy known as the Vanoni Plan ?, which was especially 
designed to absorb underemployment, assumes that ten years will 
be required for this purpose and even then only provided that 
further substantial aid is received from abroad. Accordingly even 
Italy, with the most solid economic structure in south Europe 
and the slowest rate of population growth, will suffer from a high 
rate of underemployment for at least a decade to come. It would 
therefore take appreciably longer for the other south European 
countries to overcome their difficulties. Moreover, this group of 
countries will have to devote a fairly large share of their national 
incomes to investments for economic development, and this will 
act as a drag on wages, which can be expected to advance more 
slowly than elsewhere. Even taking the favourable hypothesis 
of a substantial steady rise in the volume of employment from 
year to year, 1.e. assuming no recession, and a consequent continuous 
drop in the labour supply available, the attraction of higher 
living standards in the majority of other European countries 
would continue to make itself felt. Once unemployment has 
disappeared or is on its way out this attraction might no longer 
be strong enough to induce Mediterranean workers to accept 
some of the jobs that they are now brought in to fill and for which 
they will probably continue to be in demand; but, if this should 
occur, freedom of movement for labour would do nothing to solve 
the problem and might well make it worse, since foreign worker: 
would then have a wider choice of jobs in the countries of immi 
gration than those they are forced to accept at present. 

Conjecture regarding the countries with full employment 
that is, the great majority of the others—is more hazardous. The 


See “ The Vanoni Plan for the Economic Development of Italy ” 
International Labour Review, Vol. LXXI, No. 6, June 1955. 
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present is a time of rapid economic expansion, which in some coun 
tries is calculated to set upa demand for labour in excess of the 
reserves immediately available on their own employment markets 
The resumption of Italian emigration to Belgium and France during 
the last months of 1955 appears to be evidence of this, as are 
the negotiations between the Governments of Bonn and Rom 
over the recruitment of Italian workers for the Federal Republic 
of Germany, which resulted in the signature of an agreement 
on 20 December 1955. But even supposing that the economic trend 
continues steadily upwards it cannot be asserted that this will 
necessarily require a substantial long-term increase in the siz 
of the labour force or the appearance or reappearance of opportun 
ities for large-scale immigration into certain countries. In the 
absence of any strong internal demographic pressure ', expansion 
may lead largely or wholly to a more intensive drive for highet 
productivity, and the employment market may achieve a balance 
very little above its present level. Moreover, if this level should 
rise substantially it is quite possible that fresh reserves, particularly 
of female labour, could be drawn upon, the more so since govern 
ments can be expected to continue to look for a way out through 
higher productivity lechnical progress, by reducing the skill 
needed to perform an increasing number of trades, should widen 
the sources of recruitment and make it easier to move from one 
trade to another. In this way even fuller use could be made of 
the national labour force. It may therefore be that a continuation 
of the present boom will result merely in larger intakes for the 
traditionally undermanned occupations rather than in the relaxa 
tion of immigration control 

It thus seems doubtful that the general trend of employment 
in Western Europe will be such as to favour the early lifting of 
restrictions on movements of labour, i.e. the granting of the right 
to immigrate irrespective of occupation. for this to happen the 
labour requirements of the countries with full employment would 
have to rise sharply and become more diverse. But in that cass 
freedom of movement would perhaps no longer be the answer to 
certain shortages, and problems of vocational training would 


probably arise. Nor would it be the answer if the pressure exercised 


by the Mediterranean countries on the European employment 
market fell off appreciably. Moreover, the abolition of restriction 
on immigration might actually make it more difficult to recruit 
foreign workers for some of the occupations to which they tend to be 


! This does not apply to the Netherlands or France, since within a rela 


tively short time the labour marke vill feel the effects of the post-war 
bulge in the birth-rate and also, ir } of France, of the growing 
population of the three Algeria: 
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restricted at present. Without going so far as to look upon freedom 
of movement for labour as a purely political formula, it must be 
recognised that it appears to be related more to the needs of an 
international community in which men have the right to work at 
their jobs in the countries of their choice than to practical means 
of shifting manpower in accordance with the interests of all the 
countries involved. 

In any event a scheme entailing freedom of movement such as 
that introduced by the Scandinavian countries seems to be out of 
the question as long as the marked unbalance in the economic 
structures and social conditions of Western Europe persists. If this 
state of affairs continues freedom of movement will continue to causé 
some countries justifiable alarm and could not be contemplated as a 
solution for underemployment in the Mediterranean countries 
As things stand at present the problem of international mobility 
for labour in Western Europe is by no means the same as that of 
freedom of movement. The former is an economic and _ social 
problem, viz. whether the material development of Europe requir 
further migrations of workers and what practical action should 
be taken to facilitate this. The latter is a political problem, which 
only arises because of the new spirit of co-operation animating 
European countries, some of which would like it to take the form 
of the abolition of all discrimination based on nationality. In 
creased mobility for labour is perfectly feasible under the existing 
regulations, provided that there is a growing demand in the coun 
tries of immigration. Ireedom of movement, on the other hand, in 
present circumstances might well do more harm than good 

If the aim is to make more efficient use of European manpower 
without doing anything to endanger the full employment achieved 
by some countries, freedom of movement would not appear to be 
the right line of approach. The work of the O.E.E.C. in this direction 
will not be able to progress much further than the results already 
achieved (or about to be achieved), since the time has not yet come 
when a common employment market could be set up without 
risks. Freedom of movement as advocated by the Council of Europe 
only seems likely in a Europe in which employment generally has 
been brought into better balance and where levels of productivity 
have become less unequal. But, while some countries are justified 
in refusing for social reasons to agree to the freeing of manpower 


movements at present, they cannot, short of abandoning any idea 


of integrating Europe as a whole, cling indefinitely to the passive 
attitude they have hitherto maintained towards the economi 
problems of the Mediterranean countries. They may prefer to 
assist these countries’ economic development rather than to admit 
more immigrants, although their own interests should incline them 








REPORTS AND INQUIRIES 


The World’s Working Population 


Some Demographic Aspects 


In recent years serious manpower shortages in key industries in 
number of countries have emphasised the importance of informat 
concerning the labour force. Similarly the necessity for reliabli 
plete manpower statistics has made itself felt in the less advanced 
where difficulties have been experienced in the formulation of d 
programmes in the absence of such statistr 

The results of many national censuses have recentl 
The information supplied, which covers wider areas of the 
before and is generally fuller, more accurate and more i 
parisons between countries, provides a good opportunity for a 
the characteristics of the working population in different part 

The purpose of the following article 1s to show the major 
current labour force in the various parts of the world, with sf 
to demographic aspects, particularly its size in relation to th 
and its distribution by age and sea 


The fundamental concept of the “ worki 
active” population is almost universally th ime ner 
defined as the part of the population that furnishes the supply of la 
for the production of goods and services, including employers, pet 
who work on their own account and unpaid family workers as well 
wage and salary workers, and including the unemployed as well a 
persons actually working at the time of the enumeration 

[wo principal types of criteria are used for identifying members of 
the economically active population: the “ gainful worker ipproach 
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proposed by the League of Nations Committee of Statistical Expert: 
and the “ labour force approach, which has been recommended for 
certain purposes by the International Conference of Labour Statisti 

The gainful worker approach is based on the idea that ¢ 
has a more or less stable functional role 
a gainful occupation, and that this role 


any given time 


the production o 


labour force approac! | is member 


force, regardle of their usual ; . their concey 


occupations, all persons employ employment 
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method « 
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It should also be noted that the structure of the society in 


’ 
changes in the course of time, and the definitions and method 


the compilation of statistics also undergo modifications. Hene« 
par On over an extended period in the ame country tend 


limitations similar to those present in the case of disparate societ 


Major TRENDS IN THE AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTI: 
OF THE WoRLD'’S WORKER 


[he world’s labour force has increased along with the phenom 
growth in the population. The world’s working population was « 
in 1950 at slightly over 1,000 million out of a total world popula 
a little over 2,500 million ; the proportion of the population economi 
active thus stood at 41 per cent. The corresponding proportion 
nomically active persons in various regions of the world ran 
30 per cent. in south-west Asia to well over 45 per cent 
eflecting primarily differences in the age structure of the 
and in the degree of participation of women In economi 
proportion of the population at work has generally 
variation over the decades 

The censuses taken around 1950 re veal no predomin int trend in the 
proportion of the population in the labour force, but rather a numbet 
of divergent trends depending in large part on secular changes in mot 
tality and fertility, and in some cases on migration In Fran 
example, the percentage gainfully employed moved up from 40 in 
to 56 in 1920, and dropped again to 45 1954: in the Unite 
over roughly the same periods, the percentage rose from 32 to 
remained at that level in 1950 

In almost all the countries the recent census« how that 
males (age 20-64) continue to provide the bulk of the labour fore 
proportion varying among the countries studied from 50 per cet 
Japan to 65 per cent. in the United States. The proportion ha 
little change in most countries over the decade Women hare in 
labour force has tended to increase slightly, but thi nd has not 
universally apparent. In the United States the proportion of 
in the total labour force moved up from 18 per cent. in 1900 to 
cent, in 1950. In France and Germany, on the other hand, the 
remained stable, and in a few countries it has declined 
women make up a widely varying part of the labour force 
15 per cent. in Egypt and Spain and as high as 40 per cent 
and Austria, but generally between 25 and 35 per cent 

In all parts of the world over 90 per cent. of men be 
of 20 and 64 are economically active. In the case of 
age-group the percentage at work ha hown an ipward | 
last 25 years in a number of countries ; from 1930 to 1950 it ros 
0 to 55 1n Japan from 23 to 35 in Italy and from 25 to 33 in the | 


State 


l 
| 
] 


In the industrial countries the percentage of young pe! 
below 20) in the labour force has tended to decline ; for x 
Great Britain it fell from 20 in 1900 to 10 in 1950 and i 
State over the same period, from 15 to 6. Gainful « 
children under 15 has almost disappeared in many ind 
Young people form a considerably larger proportion of 
in non-industrialised countri 


[he substantial 


- 
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TABLE I. ESTIMATED WORLD POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE, BY 
REGION !, ABOUT 1950 


, 


Labour force 
| Population | 
aullions) | Number Per cent. of 
(millions) population 


Region 


Africa 

North : ° 

Tropical and southern 

Total 

America 

North 

Central 

South 





Total 
Asia 
South-west 
South-central 
South-east 
Kast 
Total 
Europe 
North-west central 
Southern 
astern 


T otal 


Oceania 


World total 2,5 1,025 


| 
| 
| USSR. 88 
| 
| 
| 


1 North Africa : African countries on the Mediterranean, Spanish West Africa, Ethiopia, Eritrea 
lands, Sudan 

Tropical and Southern Africa: rest of Africa 

North America : America North of Mexico 

South America: South American Continent (South of Panama) 

Central America: rest of America (including Caribbean and Mexic« 

South-west Asia: Asian countries west of Afghanistan and Pakistan 

South-central Asia: Afghanistan, Inclia, Pakistan and Ceylon 

East Asia: China, Korea, Japan, Mongolia 

South-east Asia: rest of Asia 

Southern Europe : Iberian and Appenine Peninsulae, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey 

Eastern Europe : German Democratic Kepublic, Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Alban 
North-west central Europe; rest of Europe 


pattern of the society, which does not favour participation by women 
in economic activities. The high rate for Europe is probably due in part 
to the relatively high proportion of the population of working age and 
the many opportunities for employment afforded by the organisation 
of the economy. 

fropical and southern Africa, with a high rate of labour force parti 
cipation, deserves special mention. In this region the tendency towards 
a low rate resulting from the high proportion of young people in the 
population is probably counteracted in part by extensive work participa 
tion by children under the relatively primitive conditions that prevail 
throughout large parts of the region. Another factor, possibly more 
important, appears to be the high proportion of women at work, which 
in some countries of the region exceeds the corresponding level for men 
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TABLE III, POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE TRENDS IN TEN COUNTRII 


. Population Total Men | Women 
Country = Oas (thousands) 








—_—o Per cent oo Per nt a I 
(thousands B« “ora! | (thousands a, tion| (thousas , 
France 1872 36,103 14,686 40.7 9, 389 52.2 5,297 29.4 
1881 37,405 16,544 43.9 11,516 59.8 5,388 8.7 
1891 38,133 16,328 42.8 11,137 58.8 5,191 7.0 
1901 38.451 19,735 51.3 12,913 68.2 6,822 +9 
1911 39,192 20,93 53.4 13,212 68.6 7,719 3% 
1921 38,798 atten 56.0 13,115 71.1 8,606 42.3 
1931 41,228 21,612 52.4 13,712 68.9 7,900 37.1 
1954 42,942 19,220 14.8 12,537 60.9 6,683 19.9 
Germany ! 1882 39,444 16,495 42.4 11,541 60.4 4,954 24.3 
1907 54 472 24,637 45.7 16,136 60.7 8 501 ) 
1925 62,441 32,009 51.3 20,531 68.0 1, 
1939 67,447 34,269 50.8 21,568 66.5 y 


































Germany 
ae 1929 36,500 17,877 49.0 11,513 65.1 6,364 33.8 
1939 39,352! 20065) 51.0 12,716 | 65.7 7,349 | 36.7 
1954 49.763 24 643 49.5 15.451 66.0 9,192 34.9 
Great Britain 1881 29,710 12,738 42.9 8,851 61.3 3,887 22.9 
1891 33,029 14,500 43.9 10,010 62.5 4,489 26.4 
1901 37,000 16,312 44.1 11,548 64.5 4,763 24.9 
1911 40,832 18,354 44.9 12,930 65.5 5,424 25.7 
1921 42,769 19,357 45.3 13,656 66.9 5,701 25.5 
1931 44.795 21,075 47.0 14.801 69.0 6,273 26.9 
1951 50,225 23,213 46.2 16,070 66.6 7,144 27.4 
United States 1870 39, 818 12,925 32.5 11,008 4.7 1,917 9.7 
1880 50,156 17,392 34.7 14,745 57.8 2,647 10.7 
1890 §=62,622 23,318 37.2 19,313 60.2 4,006 13.1 
1900 75,995 29.073 38.3 23,754 61.2 5319 14.3 
1910 91,972 37,371 40.6 29,926 63.2 7,445 16.7 
1920 105,711 42,434 40.1 33,797 62.7 8 637 16.7 
1930 | 122.775 47,404 34.6 47. 008 59.6 10.396 17.1 
1940 131,669 52,966 40.2 39 959 60.5 13,00 19.8 
1950 150,697 60,054 39.9 43,553 58.2 16 4 







Italy 1911) 34,672 16,402 47.3 | 11.274) 66.2 128 | 29.0 
1921) 38,711 | 18,283 47.3 | 13035 | 684 248 | 26 
1936 42,035 18,755 44.6 13,368 65.8 487 } 
1954 | 48,399) 21,342/ 441 | 14.920 | 634 6,422 | 2 









Mexico . 1910 15,160 5,264 34.7 4,588 61.1 675 8.8 
| 1921 14,335 4,884 34.1 4,554 65.0 329 4.5 
1930 16,553 5,166 31.2 4,926 60.7 240 2.8 

1940 19,654 5,858 29.8 5,426 56.0 $32 

1950 25,791 8,345 32.4 7,208 56.8 1,138 







! Frontiers of 1934 
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population Moreover, this is the group with the most tabie attacl! 



















ment to the work forces For illustrative purposes it ma e note 
that the percentage hare of adult male workers in the | our fe 
reflected in recent census data, wa 0 in Japan 4 t] be 
Republic of Germany in Italy, 61 in Great Britain, 63 in | pt 
64 in the United State 

Ihe relative share of women between these ages in the tot uN 
force varies somewhat more widely——from 8 per cent. in Egypt to 33 per 
cent. in Japan, with a level of nd 25 per cent. fo e other 
countries mentioned in the preceding paragraph. If the fe 
force is considered separately, women in this age-group pri far 
the outstanding share—varying from 60 per cent. in Br t 
90 per cent. in the United State 

laken together, men and women in thi age roup act t I 
overwhelming proportion of the labour force varying fro per t 
in Egypt to iround 85 pet cent. in most other countri 

The Present Situation 

lable I\ hows the worl parti Ipation rate of adult wor 

64 years of age An important use of these rates is as a basis { 
irisons Within a country with the ork participation rate f 
1e-PTOUD Inter-country comparisons based on these rate 

1 special significance, since the influence of population I 
present in the over-all participation rates of tables IT and III, i 
] mperative here 

Well over 90 per cent. of all men in tl iwe-gTroup participat t 
labour force in the countries considered here The balance 1 
largely of men who are incapable of work owing to physical a f 
deficiencis tudents, and persons who have retired early fro1 
certain others, though capable of work, are supported from 
HCO 

For women, the important reservations on inter-country co1 
on account of differences in statistical reporting practices ha ( 
noted It is. however, interesting to note that the work part t 
rate of adult women is lower than that for those in age-grou 19 ee 
table V) for all countries shown in table IV with the exception 1! the 
United States, Japan and the Philippines. In the latter countries 1 
low level of work participation of young people is common to t 








Historical Trend 









lhe rate of participation in the labour force of men aged 20 t 
64 has shown little change from the current level in many countries over 
i period of several decades. In France and Great [Britain the pict 
has not changed much for 50 year Other countri ich a i] 
Germany and Sweden, for which data extend over the last 25 year 
also report no change Only the United State amon the elected 
countri hows clear evidence of a steady fall, from 9 per cent. in 1900 





to the current Oo) per cent 





In the case of women separate consideration of persons in t 





group helps to bring out the increase in feminine work parti 

recent years in countries where this trend was otherwise obscure 
demographic developments. In Japan the rate moved up from 50 pet 
cent. in 1930 to 58 per cent. in 1954. In Italy over the same period the 
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first preoccupations of the International Labour Conference, which 
early adopted international instruments on the subject. In most countries 
legislation exists for compulsory school attendance and the age-limit 
for such attendance has been progressively raised in many countries, 
with a corresponding fall in the proportion of working children 

These practices frequently influence the lower age-limit used in 
censuses and labour force statistics. In the statistics of a number of 
industrial countries a minimum age—often 14 years—is stipulated for 
inclusion in the labour force : children below such specified minimum 
age, even if reported as working, are not counted in the labour force 
since it is assumed that this work does not actually qualify for inclusion 
In other countries, particularly where child labour is widespread, either 
no minimum age is laid down, or a very iow age is specified (in Turkey 
it is five years). Despite these limitations, broad indications of the 
importance of child labour in different parts of the world may be given 

For comparative purposes a somewhat arbitrary age of 15 years 1 
chosen here to demarcate working children from other young workers, 
though it is recognised that this age may be too high in view of the 
conditions prevailing in many countries This reservation should be 
kept in mind in drawing conclusions in this matter. A further point to 
be remembered is that the attachment of children to their work is 
generally much weaker than that of adult workers. In consequence 
many working children included in the statistics probably take up work 
only during peak seasons, or otherwise perform incidental chores 


Children as a Factor in the Labour Force 


In North America, north and western Europe, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand, working children below the age of 15 represent a very 
small fraction (1 per cent. or | of the labour force In southern 
Europe the fraction is greater : 4 per cent. in Spain, Portugal and Yugo 
slavia, over 15 per cent. in Turkey. In Africa, Egypt reports a share of 
over 10 per cent. while for the non-white population in South Africa 
it is about 14 per cent. In much of Latin America child workers constitute 
well over 5 per cent. of the total working population. In Asian countries 
with the exception of Japan noted above, work by children is believed 
to be fairly widespread, though statistics are available for only a few 
countries 


Rate of Work Participation. 


Only scattered current data are available on the ratio of working 
children to all children. In most of the industrialised European coun 
tries, where a minimum school-leaving age of 14 years and above is 
common, the participation rate for ages below 14 appears to be negli 
gible. The same holds true for Japan. In the United States, in 1950 
where labour force statistics refer only to the population 14 years of 
age and over, the participation rates for children aged 14 were 13 per 
cent. for boys and 4 per cent. for girls. 

According to the available data, which are now somewhat out of 
date, participation in work by young children in the less industrialised 
countries is greater. Italy (1936) and Portugal (1940) reported a parti 
cipation rate of 26 per cent. for boys in the age-group 10-14 ; the cor 
responding rates for Egypt (1937) and Turkey (1945) were stated to be 
near 60 per cent. and 45 per cent. respectively. 
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In a few cases more information has now becom 
for 1950, Brazil reported for the age-group 10-14 a rate o 
for boys and 9 per cent. for girl In India 
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YOUNG PERSONS (AGE 15 TO 19) IN THE LAB 


Africa 
kg pt 
Union of South Africa 
White population 
Others 


America 
Canada 
United States 
Brazil 


Asia 


Japan 
Philippines 


Europe 
Belgium 
France 
Germany (Ff. 
Great Britain 
Italy 
Netherlands 


len 


Swe 


Purkey 


Oceania 


Australia 


1900-—from 20 per cent. to 10 per cent. in Great Britain, and from 14 
per cent, to 6 per cent, In the United State Although shared by both 
sexes, the decline is more pronounced in the case of boys 

lable VI shows the trends in the labour force participation rate by 


tely for « 


young peopl between the age of 15 and 19, separa 
for a number of countries. The british experience is that of a ren 
stable and high participation rate for boys over a long period 
1930s, followed by an appreciable decline in e last 20 vea 
United States experienced a steady decline in the participatios 
boys from the turn of the century up to 1940, with a distinct 
of the trend during the 1940s. lor the other countries co 
statistics are available over shorter periods only, It is evident tl 
have been varying but important declines in the work part 
rate for boys in the last 25 years for almost all countmnes « 
United States, where, however, the level was already low Thi 
ward trend is most pronounced in Japan and Italy 

For girls, the trends in the work participation rate are | 
In Great Britain it has steadily moved up since 1921 approachil 
corresponding level for boys. A similar tendency is evident in Germa 
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of working age. At a later stage, however, when perhaps the effects of 
lower fertility have been operative over an extended period, the rise in 
the number of aged tends to outweigh by far any possible relief from a 
fall in the proportion of children 

Such changes in the age structure have important economic impli- 
cations, The average age of the working population tends to rise more 
or less parallel with that of the population as a whole—a development 
of great significance for economic organisation and industrial technology 
Moreover, the load of aged dependants, i.e. the ratio of the population 
above the working age to the working age population, rises. The effect 
of such an additional burden of aged dependants on the working popu 
lation has not always been apparent, as in recent times it has been more 
than made good by continuing gains in productivity. By itself, however 
population aging does, beyond a certain point, tend to depress the living 
level of the population as a whole 

Another important development with a direct bearing on work 
participation by the old people is the introduction or extension of 
coverage as well as the liberalisation of benefit provisions for old-ag 
security under social security programmes in different parts of the world 
To these public schemes must be added numerous private retirement 
programmes, which have assumed great importance in recent year 
notably in certain West European countries, North America and 
Oceania. This growth in old-age security removes the pressure of 
want towards a prolongation of gainful work in old age. Furthermore, 
the provisions in many retirement schemes make eligibility for benefits 
conditional upon giving up gainful work. These factors tend to encour 
age the withdrawal of old people from the labour force. The resulting 


tendency towards lower work participation rates of older people | 
however, counter-balanced in part by the improved health standards of 
the population, a considerable part of which retains effective working 
capacity until late in life 


Significance of Inter-Country Differences 


Getting old is very much an individual experience : even in a single 
society the precise time at which old age may be said to begin is debat 
able. In the wide variety of conditions that prevail in different parts 
of the world, it is even more difficult to justify a point in the span of 
life at which old age may be said really to begin. However, for purposes 
of international comparisons it is useful to measure the level of work 
participation of the old with respect to a given age for all countri« 
In this study the age of 65 has been chosen, though it is recognised that 
in many places an age of 60 or even 55 would be more realistic 

There is yet another element that points to caution in the interpre 
tation of inter-country differences. The difficulties in the distinction 
between economic and non-economic activities in non-mechanised agri 
culture have been noted earlier. These difficulties become greater in thi 
case of old people on farms, since their participation in farm operation 
is often marginal rhe institutional structure and social customs in 
many parts favour the inclusion of such workers in the labour force 
for purposes of statistical reporting. The scope of the statistics for the 
less industrialised countries in table VII below is therefore subject to 
this reservation. A similar but less serious limitation should be borne 
in mind for the industrial countries with a significant proportion of the 
labour force engaged in agriculture 
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The Present Situation 


Che following figures provide an indication of the 
workers aged 65 and above in the total labour force 
countries: France: 7 per cent the leral Republic 
Great Britain, Italy and Egypt 4 p cent Japan in 
State 5 per cent. It will be noted at Egypt, with a 
population, and Great Britain, with a more mature population 
have an identical proportion of old workers in their labour 
is explained by the fact that the effect of disparity in the age 
is offset by the difference in the work participation rate 
people in the two countrie 

lable VII shov the number 
as well as the corresponding labo 
in this age group. While predominant 
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in Japan this share has moved up from 4 per cent. in 19 o 5 per cent 
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labour force in Great Britain, Germany and the United 
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TABLE VII. OLD PEOPLE (65 YEARS AND OVER) AT WORK 


Men Women 


Country j Rate . Rate 
Number aa Number of 4 

arti- | (thousands)| @ Part 

cipation cipation 


ott 
jousands)| “ ! 


Africa : 
Egypt. . . , 1947 
Union of South Africa 
White population . 1951 
Others 1946 


America 
Canada 1951 212 
United States 1950 373 
Brazil 1950 788! 


Asia 
Japan 1954 196 
Philippines 1948 185 


Europe 

Austria . 1951 96 
Belgium 1947 101 
France 1946 959 
Germany (F.R.) 1950 533 
Great Britain 1951 695 
Italy 1954 640 
Netherlands 1947 116 
Sweden . 1950 121 
Turkey 1950 225 


Oceania 


Australia 1947 


160 years and over 


number of old people are available for Great Britain and the United 
States over an extended period. For six other countries the available 
data relate to shorter periods and provide an indication of medium-term 
trends. These statistics, shown in table VIII, underlie the diagrams in 
chart 2. Great Britain and the United States show a steady fall in the 
male participation rate, more pronounced since 1920. However, in the 
United States the rate remained static in the decade preceding 1950. 
In Great Britain the female rate also shows a striking decline over the 
entire period, but in the United States this rate has held steady \ 
probable explanation for this is that the general tendency for lower work 
participation at old ages is offset in the United States by the continued 
upswing in the proportion of women engaged in economic activities. 
In France the trend towards lower work participation by old people is 
less marked. Among the countries shown here, Italy, followed by Great 
Britain, shows the most impressive reduction in the last 30 years in the 
proportion of older people at work. Japan shows no change in the 
proportion of older men at work in the last 20 years, while the proportion 
of older women at work has actually gone up, presumably owing to the 
general increase in feminine participation in economic activities. 
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TABLE VIII. TRENDS IN THE WORK PARTICIPATION RATE OF OLD PEOPLI 
(65 YEARS AND OVER) 


( Percentages ) 


Country 
Women 


France 1911 
1921 
1931 
1946 


Great Britain ! 1891 
| 1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 





United States 1890 
1900 
1910 
1920 
1930 
1940 
1950 


Egypt |} 1937 
1947 


Germany 1925 
1939 
1950 


Italy 1931 
1954 


Japan 1930 
| 1954 


Sweden 1930 
1950 


1 Prior to 1921, the data refers to England and Wales. 


3 Data for the Federal Republic of Germany 


The important factors that have contributed to the decline in the 
proportion of old people at work during the last three decades deserve 
special mention here. The first, the striking growth in old-age pension 
programmes, has been noted earlier. The second factor is of a demo 
graphic nature. With lowered mortality, especially at older ages, the 
proportion of the population group of age 65 years and above in the 
total population has risen, and the proportion of very old people in this 
group itself is now higher. As the work participation rate declines with 
age within this age-group also, a drop in the participation rate for this 
group as a whole might be expected even if the decline in this rate with 
time were not operative. 








THE WORLDS WORKING POPULATI 


WOMEN IN THE LABOUR FORCI 


The statistics of working women are notoriously vulnerable to varia 
tions in national statistical reporting and classification procedures 
A great part of the world’s women workers belong to the category of 
unpaid family workers. Difficult problems have to be faced in distinguish 
ing such workers from the economically inactive population. This is an 
area of labour force statistics that often defies the application of more 
uniform concepts in the differing conditions of the various countries 
[he error thus introduced must not be lost sight of in the appraisal of 
inter-country differences revealed by the statistics, but need not stand 
in the way ol certain ge neral conclusions 

For men, the primary factor which determines tl li work 
participation rate in the labour force is the age struct male 

, 


population the role of other factors is secondary, « xcept at relatively 


young and old ages. In the case of women, on the other hand, cultural, 
social and economic elements often overshadow the demographi 
features 

Examples of the supreme role of cultural patter 
are provided by certain Moslem countries like | 
majority of Latin American countri ind Spain 
tradition discourage participation by women in economic 
In consequence work participation rate of women i 
very low. 

Where there is no social | to women’s work onomic factor 
prove decisive. [wo important and somewhat 1 lependent ec« 
factors are the relative importance of agricul na country’s e 
and the dominant pattern of. economi rgamisation—whether 
production of goods and services is mainly organised in large establis! 
ments or whether small, especially family-run, enterprises predominat: 
In the latter case, it is relatively common for the breadwimner to draw 
on the assistance of family member includu wife and other 
dependent female relatives, in the running h uly enterprise 
these condition women tend to 
freely 

In many highly industrial 
tion 1s the 
services, org 
co-exist with the large factori ly 


portion of working women are then influences 
of these sector 

The traditional pattern in agri 
the cultivation of small holding 


Hence, other thing peng equal 
sector would tend to show higher 


The Pr 


The over-all importance 
commonly expressed in one 
labour force to the tota 
or as the proportion of 
first approach ha een consid 
discussion The second approach underlie 


share of working women in the labour f 
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none of the countries included in table IX do women make up as much 
as half of the labour force, though the percentage exceeds 40 in Thailand 
(48) Turkey (44) and Japan (41). In Pakistan, on the other hand, on! 
6 per cent. of the persons in the labour force are women 

Inter-country differences may be largely explained by the factors 
influencing work by women discussed earlier in this section. The low 
feminine component of the labour force in Egypt, Mexico, and Pakistan 
reflects the respective cultural patterns, although for the last country 
the particular method of statistical reporting and the definitions adopted 
probably exaggerate the differences as compared with other countris 
The preponderant effect of the cultural pattern is also brought out from 
the consideration that economic conditions in these countries are not 
vastly different from those in Turkey and Thailand. Among countri 
with broadly similar cultural patterns the importance of economi 
factors is evident, as for example in the relatively higher proportion of 
women workers in European countries in comparison with Canada, the 


TABLE IX. PERCENTAGE OF WOMEN IN THE TOTAL LABOUR FORCI 


Country Percentage 


Africa 
Egypt 
Union of South Africa 
White population 
Others 


America : 
Canada ’ 
United States 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Mexico 


Asia 


India 
Japan 
Pakistan 
Thailand 


Surope 
Austria 
Belgium 
France 
Germany (F.R.) 
Italy 
Netherlands 
Spain 
Sweden 
Turkey 
United Kingdom 


~ 


ae ie « 


Oceania 


Australia 


! Including earning dependsnts 
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United States and Australia, where agriculture is highly 


: aiy 
the traditional family-operated sector incommerce and 


1 the United Kin 


small Among the European countr 


small agricultural sector, wl moreover 1s relative 
shows a lower feminine component than Franc: 
Republic of Germany. In the la countries ha: 
operated enterprises in commerce and personal service 


more important than in the United Kingdom 


Irends | { 
ered in table lterr 
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of a trend towards a higher degree of work participation by women over 
a long period. Over the same period Great Britain and France report no 
significant changes. Among the other countries, for which the data are 
shown here for shorter periods, a significant rise in the feminine com 
ponent of the labour force in Japan and a fall in Sweden since 1930 
are noteworthy 

The influence of changing age structure on the trend revealed by the 
participation rate has already been mentioned. The trend disclosed by 
the changes in the relative share of working women in the labour force 
in table X is largely free from this distortion and hence provides a 
meaningful indication of the evolution in this matter. For example, in 
France, the female participation rate climbed from 30 per cent. in 1872 
to a peak level of 42 per cent. in 1921, with a subsequent fall to 30 
per cent. in 1954. Changes in the age structure of the female population 
contributed greatly to these developments. As somewhat parallel changes 
were spread over the male population as well, the amplitude of the 
movement for working women, measured as a share of the total labour 
force, is much smaller 








Women’s Employment 
in Latin America 


A number of articles have been published in these pages durin 
years on the employment of women in different countries and contine? 
including, as regards Asian countries, detatled studies of women's empi 
ment and the problems raised by the regulation of their condition: 
Up to now, however, no article has appeared on the employment of won 
in Latin America. The following study has been prepared to fill tha if 
It 1s largely based on material collected in view of a technical meeti ry 


the utilisation of women's work in Latin America held under the auspice 


of the International Labour Organisation at Lima in December 1954 and 


on the conclusions reached at that meetin 


Although Latin America can be regarded as a relatively homogene: 
region, with certain factors common to all the countnes, ther in 
fact real differences between the countri kach differs from the rest 
in geographical, economic and social factors, the racial composition of 
the population, historical trends and existing institutions. Within the 
same country, moreover, the rate of social and economic advance vari 
considerably between areas where there is intensive industrial and 
commercial development inspired by a dynamic and modern outlook 
and isolated areas where the population survives with difficulty after 
centuries of stagnation 

Clearly the problems concerning women workers depend chiefly on 
the general conditions in which they work, and so general statement 
will be true only to the extent that conditions are similar, and cannot 
reflect the variety and complexity of conditions in these countri 

The considerable efforts made in the social field by the Latin American 
countries cannot be ignored, and their achievements must not be under 
estimated. The discussions at the Lima seminar showed that solutior 


have been found in one country or another to many of the problem 
t 


connected with the utilisation of women’s work. Sometime: 
tions are only partial, sometimes purely local, but they provide a 1 
fund of experience and achievement. The purpose of this articl 
state the problems that these countries must neverthel CO 
whatever their achievements so far, if they wish to derive the 

benefit from the productive capacity of the female labour f 


improve womens conditions of work 
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fHE FEMALE LABOUR FORCE 


The main source of information on the size, structure and occupa 
tional distribution of the female labour force in Latin America is the 
national censuses * most of these were taken over ten years ago, $o that 
the available statistics relate to a situation that has certainly changed. 
Nevertheless, they can give an idea of certain general features and 
of relative size, and subsequent partial surveys by public departments 
in certain countries supply additional information. 

It is to be noted first of all that there are only two Latin American 
countries (Cuba and Mexico) where gainfully occupied women account 
for less than 10 per cent. of the total female population rhe percentage 
is 47.6 in Colombia (1938), 41.8 in Honduras (1950), 27.9 in Peru (1940) 
and 21.7 in Ecuador (1950), 

The total female labour force accounts for a substantial proportion 
of the total gainfully occupied population, as may be seen from the 
table. 


NUMBER OF WOMEN IN THE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED POPULATION IN 11 
LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRII 


Argentina (1947) 1,282,618 6,445,678 
sgrazil (1950 2 507,564 17.117.362 
Chile (1940 424,786 1,742,367 
Colombia (1938) 2,087,592 4,566,150 
Costa Rica (1950) 41,835 271,984 
Cuba (1943) 157,010 1,520,851 
Mexico (1940) ! 432,457 5,858,116 
Nicaragua (1950 46,177 329,976 
Panama (1950) §2,.2/1 264,619 
Peru (1940 877,018 2,475,339 
Venezuela (1950) 303,437 1,402,884 


1 The 1950 census shows a marked increase in the labour force (women 
6,304,125); the distribution by industry is not known, however 


Agriculture is still the main form of economic activity in most Latin 
American countries, and much of the gainfully occupied female popu 
lation is employed in this branch of production. The statistics indicate 
however, that the number of women workers in agriculture is rather 
small in a number of countries (Argentina, Costa Rica, Mexico and 
Venezuela, for example). The number is relatively large in other coun 
tries, where much of the population is indigenous. In Colombia and Peru 
for instance, more women are employed in agriculture than in any other 
economic activity. In Colombia the 1938 census showed that over 40 
per cent. of women workers were employed in agriculture. In Peru in 
1940 about half the total number of women workers were so employed 

Many of the women in rural areas are occupied in a family undertaking 
as unpaid family members ; in these areas women also engage in tradi 
tional handicraft work carried on by the family, for instance the manu 
facture of hand-woven carpets and shawls, Panama hats (Ecuador 
pottery (Bolivia) or lace (Paraguay). When in employment, a woman 
1s Oct upied on domestic or agricultural tasks, parti ularly seasonal work 
on large estates (coffee, sugar cane, cotton or rice). 
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firms were giving out work in the manufacture of women’s clothing. In 
1954 150,000 women in the capital of Argentina had the work book 
that is obligatory for all homeworkers. 

The measures that would be needed for the improvement of condi 
tions in this type of employment, whether on handicraft work or in 
the manufacture of goods that compete with the products of industrial 
mass production, are of various kinds (in particular the study of markets, 
the organisation of production and sales along co-operative or other 
lines, vocational training and the effective application of labour legis 
lation concerning homeworkers). They will not be discussed in detail 
here. 

Many women are also employed in commerce. In Mexico the census 
of 1940 revealed that the number of women employed in commerce was 
40,413, nearly as many as in industry (44,716). In Argentina there 
were 76,114 women employed in commerce in 1947. In almost all Latin 
American countries at the present day many women work in offices 
shops and stores as typists, shorthand writers, clerks, book-keepers, 
saleswomen, cashiers, etc. 

In intellectual work women are increasingly numerous, particularly 
in teaching, law, medicine and public administration. 

In Latin America, as elsewhere, an overwhelming majority of the 
women who enter employment do so on account of economic necessity. 
Che very high birth rate and the high percentage of illegitimate births ? 
increase the number of mothers who have to look for paid work to 
maintain their families. Moreover economic and social changes in this 
rapidly developing region increase even further the need for women to 
look for paid employment. The tremendous expansion of industry is 
attracting to the towns an increasingly large pool of unskilled workers 
either without employment or with such low wages that the women 
look for work to swell the family income. 

On the whole, women workers keep to a limited number of occupa 
tions. Certain prejudices or customs often keep women away from 
work for which they would be qualified. There are considerable differ 
ences, however, from one country or region to another in respect of the 
kind of work considered particularly suitable for women. Vocational 
guidance and training, national manpower policy and legislation on 
women’s work and wages also affect the occupational distribution of 
women. These factors will now be examined. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF WOMEN 


The factors that determine the occupational distribution of v omen 
workers cannot be studied in isolation from general employment condi 
tions. The countries of Latin America are short of skilled and semi 
skilled workers and technical staff in almost all occupations, and existing 
vocational guidance and training facilities are not yet adequate. Mor 
over the services charged with keeping employment trends constantly 
and closely under review and ascertaining future manpower needs are far 


! In Chile, Gut of 170,222 live births in 1942, there were 41,356 illegitimate childret 
In the Dominican Republic, in 1952, 56,089 out of the 94,322 children born were illegit 
mate, It is estimated that in El Salvador 75 per cent. of the children are illegitimate. T! 
is due to a variety of factors, including, so far as the countryside is concerned, the ren 
ness of the civil courts and the relative difficulty of marriage and birth registration {| 
ceedings and the high cost of weddings, all obstacles difficult for families in the lower 
income brackets to overcome 
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from completely organised. The female labour force is affecte: 
these shortcomings as much as the male labour force, but there are 
special factors that make its position more difficult by confi 
certain fields or to the lower grades in terms of skill 
It should be emphasised, however, that in these countries there are 
hardly any formal restrictions on the access of women to educatior 
[he distribution of girls between the various trades in the technical 
and vocational training establishments is very largely the result of 
conventional attitudes with regard to the cational va’ ind 
aptitudes of women 
According to the available statisti 
as boys in the primary schools. In ordinary secondar 
are generally fewer girls than boys ; the proportion varie 
to country, but with few exceptions girls account for 
more of enrolments. On the technical 
number of girls is relatively high 
number of boys. At the advanced lk 
numerous than men in the countrie 
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Quite a number of girl tudy 
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other fielcs, particularly in industry, and meanwhile the large body of 
unskilled women available for employment helps to cheapen women’s 
work, 

When we look for the causes of this situation it becomes apparent 
that it is traditional factors and attitudes, which recur to a varying 
degree and in various forms in almost all countries, that prevent girls 
from taking up vocational training when they leave primary or secon 
dary schools, or restrict their choice of occupation.' Already at school 
the girls generally receive an academic education and are directed 
towards a future as housewives. In these circumstances it is hardly 
surprising that many girls (and their families) should regard paid work 
as a temporary occupation pending marriage, and that when they have 
to choose a trade they should select one that requires the aptitudes and 
qualities associated with the housewife’s task (or, to use a typical 
expression, “ activities that enable them to follow their bent for looking 
after children and the suffering ’’) or manual handicraft trades that they 
learnt at school, which are very often regarded as being the only ones 
suitable for women. 

It should not be thought, however, that domestic science and handi 
craft trades afford little scope for paid employment. In fact the teaching 
of domestic science with a view to the new careers that are gradually 
emerging should afford women many opportunities, for example in 
community centres (canteens, homes, schools and hospitals) or in rural 
or urban welfare services. Similarly, provided it is so organised as to 
eliminate the serious disadvantages of industrial home work and to meet 
a genuine demand for internal consumption or for export, handicraft 
work constitutes a wide field in which women should be able to obtain 
remunerated employment after systematic training 

A second factor is that many of the women who take up paid work 
cannot afford vocational training and have to earn their living without 
delay ; and the drift from the countryside, which is considerable in a 
number of countries, leads unskilled women to the towns, where they 
are prepared to take any kind of work. 

Finally, women are relative newcomers to employment. They seem 
as yet ill-adapted to the conditions created by modern technical 
development. It is of interest to note in this connection that on a 
number of occasions the experts who attended the Lima seminar empha 
sised the need for taking steps to facilitate the adjustment of women 
to the industrial environment. This is not a matter of arranging for 
services that will enable them to carry out under satisfactory conditions 
their dual role as working mothers, nor of taking appropriate steps to 
improve their living and working conditions—a matter dealt with 
below—but rather of securing their psychological adjustment to a new 
environment remote from their natural one. 

It is true that the situation of women workers in Latin America 
is not static, but in countries where economic development is so rapid 
it is to be feared that social development will not progress at the same 
yace, and there is a danger that women workers will not derive full 
_e fit from the new conditions arising out of economic and technical 


progress unless vigilant action is taken celiberately to hasten the opera 
tion of certain tendencies that are now emerging with regard to women 
work, 


1Cf. “ The Apprenticeship of Women and Girls”, in International Labour Re 
Vol. LXVI, No. 1, July 1952 
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tageous from the economic point of view, since it offers an effective 
means of raising productivity. 


Maternity Protection 


The position of women in many Latin American countries makes 
the pee» aml of an appropriate mother-and-child welfare scheme 
yvarticularly necessary. In this connection it is sufficient to recall the 
instability of the family group and the high illegitimate birth rate, and 
the fact that many women are therefore compelled to maintain them- 
selves and their children ; the high birth rate and the need for improving 
the health of the population generally ; and finally the relatively low 
standard of living, which induces women to take work so as to increase 
the family income. 

In almost all Latin American countries the law provides for mater 
nity protection, and steps have been taken to organise the necessary 
services (medical care and social services).! 

In many countries the definition of the scope of maternity protection 
legislation 1s very general. Yet in most of these countries certain numeri 
cally large categories of women workers—agricultural and domestic 
workers, seasonal or casual workers and homeworkers—are not covered. 

The provisions relating to maternity leave vary considerably from 
one country to another. Though in many countries confinement leave 
is compulsory, the duration of prenatal and postnatal leave may be 
14 weeks (one country), 12 weeks (seven countries), 75 days, 60 days, 
six weeks or one month and eight days (one country each). In one 
country the length of maternity leave is fixed by the medical services 
of the social security fund. In a number of countries, the statutory 
maternity leave may be extended for a certain period if the health of 
the mother so requires. 

A number of Latin American countries have already introduced 
social security schemes and provided for maternity benefits. In many 
cases, however, these schemes have been only recently established ; a 
yet they are not always applied throughout the country or to all the 
categories of persons who are entitled to benefit under the basic legis 
lation. Moreover, the schemes do not always provide adequate benefits 
in cash or kind. 

Cash maternity benefit rates vary considerably from one country 
to another. It should be noted first of all, however, that when wages 
are low even the slightest reduction in the remuneration paid during 
the legal maternity leave constitutes a substantial deduction from the 
family income, and that women therefore tend not to take full advantage 
of their right to maternity leave. 

Under social security schemes maternity allowances range from 75 to 
50 per cent. of the wage. Other benefits (medical care and nursing and 
other allowances) are also made available in a number of countries 
under the social security schemes. In the absence of social security 
arrangements the employer is required to pay members of his femal 
staff their entire cash remuneration or to supplement the maternity 
benefits granted under a social security scheme. The expense thi 
involves for employers varies from country to country. 

In almost all these countries the fact that the employer pays the 


1 The Maternity Protection Convention, 1919, has been ratified by Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Cuba, Nicaragua, Uruguay and Venezuela [The Maternity Protection 
Convention (Revised), 1952, has been ratified by Cuba and Uruguay 
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whole or part of maternity benefits is often unfavourable to women 
workers : either the employer tends to discharge women as soon as he 
knows that they are pregnant or he hesitates to engage female staff 
It is true that in most of these countries a woman worker is entitled to 
reinstatement in her empioyment or in some equivalent employment at 
the end of her maternity leave, and that in certain countries protection 
against dismissal is extended to cover absence due to sickne or to 
incapacity for work as a result of pregnancy or confinement. Penalties, 
which are sometimes quite severe, are laid down in certain countries 
for cases of unjustifiable dismissal of women workers during a specified 
postnatal period or at the time of confinement [hese guarante: 
however, do not exclude the possibility of discharge in the first month 
of pregnancy 

In existing circumstance therefore, consideration should be given 
to the possibility ef establishing a special equalisation fund for the 
financing of statutory maternity benefits so as to supplement a social 
security scheme that is in its initial stages or to make up for the absence 
of one. Such a fund could in certain cases constitute the first stage in 
the establishment of a social security scheme Apart from the direct 
advantages to women workers, such es would lighten tl 
burden of maternity benefits for individual undertaku 
one of the causes of the limited employment of women in 

It is common practice in Latin America for women to 
to interrupt their work to nurse their children. Thess 
ally counted as time worked The period during \ 
entitled to such breaks varies from country to country 
in Brazil and Colombia and nine months in Ecuado 
period lasts as long as the woman is nursing her child 

As regards child care the law frequently requires undertakin 
employing more than a specified number of women to put at them 
disposal premises where they may nurse their children. Most countris 
in fact require such undertakings to insta lay nurseri where the 
children can be looked after while their moth re workin In some 

} 


countries these nurseries have to be approved by the competent authority 


for example the labour inspection service 
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lor all these reasons the development of child care facilities 
be regarded as a question affecting the whole community and 1 
the undertaking In Latin America such services have 
and are still being organised, by public authorities 
emi-public organisations, particularly in connection with pr 
medicine and maternity and child welfare scheme The co-ordin 
and pooling of private and public facilities under the auspice 
public authorities could do much to settl problems of financing (throu 
the use of joint funds instead of relying entirely on the employer 
to meet the needs of all working women and their children 


vomen employed in occupations or undertakir not cove 


tory obligations or th do not lend themselve to the 


a Statutor cheme, 1.e, particular! ricultura 
medium-sized undertakins in which 
employed. 


Regulation o Vight Work fo mm 


In Latin America the laws and regulations concernin 
for women generally differ fror he internation 
cope and the determination o e prohibited 
Ihe laws and regulation matter are 
broad scope ince they cover we in industr' 
tina and Hondura women in al idertaking 
Guatemala, Mexico and Venezuel r all women 
rhe legislation applies only to commerce in two « 
Kl Salvador) and only to industry in two other 
A number of countri Brazil, Cuba and 
for example), prohibit the employmen 
defined in the Night Work (Women) Conventi 
Most countri however, have idopted much 
may not be employed after 7, 8 or 9 p.m. (o1 
Honduras) and m not beg vork before 5 or 6 ; 
hough in certain countries the question of night 
because night work is ver i it has been found neces 
countries, owing to existing ion, to provide fe 
regard to the scope of the regulations and the pr 
cultural and domestic workers are often exclud 
the regulations. Exceptions are a made for nu 
telephone and telegraph workers, civil servant hop a 
certain categories of hotel worker Temporary or permanen 
are also authorised in most countries under specified conditior 
to authorisation by the competent authority and with special 
work schedules, for example) to make possible the operation of 
shifts. In certain cases the public authorities tolerate exception 
regulations when they seem to be justified by circumstance 
In Venezuela, for example, where the empl 
prohibited after 7 p.m., women employed in weaving and 
or in other establishments operating under the two-shift 


yment 
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which might be harmful for women workers in general and for pregnant 
or nursing women in particular. Apart from the fact that scientific 
research in this field is perhaps not as advanced as could be desired, 
deep-rooted psychological and social factors have in many countries 
influenced the schedules of work on which women may not be employed. 
Moreover it may happen that laws and regulations lag behind technical 
developments or other factors that have made certain operations 
inoffensive. 

The legislation in a number of Latin American countries gives the 
competent authorities the right to allow exceptions to the relevant 
provisions if, owing to the conditions under which certain types of work 
are carried on, the work no longer constitutes a hazard for women. 
Conversely, the list of the types of work on which women may not be 
employed may be amended to include new unhealthy processes (this 
has been done in Argentina and Brazil, for example). Cuban law pro- 
vides that the Ministry of Labour is to issue at intervals a list of dan 
gerous or unhealthy types of work on which women may not be employed, 
on the basis of a list to be drawn up by the Directorate-General of 
Health and Social Security in the light of scientific progress. The Dire¢ 
torate may propose that the list should be amended if it is proved that 
a risk that led to a prohibition no longer exists. In Mexico the com- 
petent authority may authorise the employment of women on prohibited 
types of work if it considers that every arrangement has been made 
and all the necessary equipment has been installed to ensure their 
protection, 

This constitutes an attempt to adjust existing legislation or to make 
it more flexible in order that women may be employed on work that is 
no longer unsuitable in view of the steady development of industrial 
processes, the utilisation of protective clothing and equipment, and of 
the fact that women are becoming more accustomed to a technical 
environment, This practice also ensures that women are protected 
against new hazards. Studies and inquiries will have to be made, how 
ever, to ascertain what types of work are really dangerous for women 
workers and to protect them, bearing in mind the dangers involved in 
certain occupations for all workers, whether men or women, and the 
special biological characteristics of women. The industrial and social 
development of Latin American countries has progressively induced 
them to contemplate a critical examination of existing legislation in 
this respect with a view to filling the gaps and eliminating unjustified 
restrictions on the employment of women. 


Women's Wages 


There are two sides to the question of women’s wages: on the one 
hand there is the relative level of women’s wages in the occupations in 
which a mixed labour force is employed, and on the other hand there 
is the absolute level of women’s wages in occupations in which the 
labour force is exclusively or essentially female. 

The seminar held in Lima was attended only by government repre 
sentatives, who devoted particular attention to an examination of the 
legislation or other means by which the public authorities could influence 
women’s wages and to the solutions that could be put forward for the 
problems connected with the interpretation of the principle of equal 
pay. The discussions on this point brought out certain subjects of 
common concern to Latin American countries. 








WOMEN S EMPLOYMI 


[he validity of the principle of equal pay ts given wides} 
nition in Latin America—it is proclaimed in a number 
Constitutions, particularly those adopted in recent year Lhe 
may differ from one Constitution to another but the princi 
broadest terms, is formally enunciated in the Constitution 
Cuba, Ecuador, Guatemala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama 
and Venezuela 

Although the constitutional provisions are undoubted 
they require, in order to be effective, to be implemented by 
or other measures that will make detailed arrar I 
cation Legislative iction ha been taken in 
countries either to prohibit discrimination bet 
tion with the fixing of wage rates or to provide 
condition Over the last years provision 
included in the labour Act r codes of Boli 
Rica, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, M: 

Venezuela.! 
Equal pay for men and women seems to pri 
countries as Vv ‘3 Vants and ‘ 
Brazil, Chil 
example 
public se 
the sex of the | 
system the same v ystem 1s app 
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in many of thes« f ition in this reg 
rapidly as a conseq onomic development 
exceptions, the female membership of trade unions | 
being the case, the law of supply and demand has free 
the distinction between women's work ind rm 
very marked, so that there are relatively few cases in wl 
of paying the ime rates to men and women would 
occupation and in trace in which most ol the worke! 
the problem 1 mainly one of arriving at a lair ass¢ 
value of women’s job the department 
sible for wage fixing dé it have the means, includ 
analysis and job rating loing this in accoré 
criteria 

Finally, it seems th though women's wage 


certain countmes this 1s ver\ rgely due to the tact 


are concentrated in the least skilled trades or jobs a 
lew opportunities of securing promotion or recruitme! 
work. 

[he interpretation given in certain Latin Ameri 
principle of equality of remuneration for men and 
what difficult problems are involved 
the relative value of women’s work 1 
the part it represents in 
account ftactors that inve 
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workers, and accordingly in a number of countries a general reduction 
of between 15 and 20 per cent. has been authorised for women’s wages 
In Brazil, for example, the first decree fixing minimum wages appli 
cable throughout the country (May 1940) authorised a reduction of up 
to 15 per cent. for adult women provided that the health conditions 
prescribed by law for the employment of women were complied with 
Whereas the Labour Code specifies that no difference is allowed as 
between men and women workers provided the workers’ skill and 
output are the same, this decree introduced a new concept for the 
fixing of minimum rates for women 

In Uruguay the law contains no provision authorising differential 
wage rates for women. By a decree of the Ministry of Industry and 
Labour (1945), wage boards were instructed to comply with the following 
rules: (a) equality of remuneration for men and women workers for 
similar output ; (6) authorised reductions of not more than 20 per cent 
in cases in which, in view of a woman's output and of her own interest 
and those of the trade in which she is employed, it appears necessary ot 
expedient to depart from the principle of equal pay. Five wage board 
out of the 20 that have been set up have in fact arranged for such 
reductions, which in practice do not exceed 10 per cent 

In other countries either equal pay is based on a comparison of the 
average output of men and women employed on comparable work, or 
equal wages must be paid for men and women doing the same worl 
[hese interpretations apply only to cases in which men and women ar 
employed on the same work 

fhe Labour Code of the Dominican Republic provides that “ there 
shall be equal pay for equal work carried out in conditions of identical 
skill and length of service, no matter who carries out the work I hie 
Colombian Labour Code lays down that: “ for equal work, carried on 
in the same conditions with respect to the post occupied, hours of work 
and efficiency, equal wages must be paid si 

Guatemalan legislation provides that equal wages shall be paid 
when output and length of service are the same lo eliminate subjective 


factors in the interpretation of this provision the courts have ruled that 
once the probation period is over all workers on the ame job ire 
deemed to have the same output. Length of service means length of 


service with the particular undertaking. 

In these cases the application to the fullest extent possible of the 
principle laid down in the national legislation, even in a limited sector 
only, 1s apt to have a notable influence on the level of women’s wa 
for jobs to which the principle of equal pay is not statutorily applicable 

According to another interpretation the various operation 
defined, analysed and evaluated in accordance with identical criteria 
for men and women. The way of determining whether jobs are of equal 
value or not is then to compare the operations involved in the particular 
jobs. The workers are regarded as doing “ work of equal value if they 
show themselves capable of doing the job they have been given and if 
their output remains within the permissible limits for the job. The 
application of the principle when interpreted in this way affects all jol 
or trades covered by the same wage-fixing instrument 

Such an interpretation is not unknown in Latin America, particu 
larly in organised industries and in the fixing of the salaries of publi 
servants and teaching staff. To give an example, in Chile a schedule of 
wages payable in the printing industry was issued by the minimum 
wage board for this industry in 1949. It comprises about 300 wags 
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system is one of the most highly developed in Latin America, the 
Minister of Labour and Social Affairs, in a report concerning minimum 
wage fixing in 1942-43, made certain recommendations to the competent 
municipal authorities and thought it necessary to specify that these 
boards should take the principle of equal pay into account. In Bolivia 
discrimination based on sex is prohibited by the Code adopted in 1939, 
but differential minimum wage rates applicable in various economic 
zones were adopted in 1944 for women over 18 years of age (or over 
16 according to the zone). 

Moreover, women often practise trades in which wages are low 
and the fixing of minimum wages by regulations is therefore of great 
importance for these workers. Many social and economic factors, parti 
cularly the stage of development of trade unionism and the structure 
and character of a particular industry, have a decisive influence on the 
establishment of wage-fixing bodies for the various trades or industries 
This explains why, in fields in which women workers are in the majority 
minimum wage rates have not always been fixed. A notable example 
is home work, which is widespread in certain parts of Latin America and 
in which a large proportion of the labour force is female. 

Certain countries, however, have made homeworkers subject to the 
provisions relating to minimum wages, to an extent that varies con 
siderably in accordance with the wage-fixing system in force in the 
country concerned and with the extent to which the system has spread 
In other countries special permanent bodies have been set up to fix 
wages for homeworkers in various industries, but the difficulties met 
with in applying the decisions taken suggest that it would be desirable 
to take other measures, possibly of a different kind, such as the organi 
sation of production. 

In Brazil, for example, the Labour Code provides that a home 
worker is entitled to receive the general statutory minimum wage, 
which is a basic wage. In Argentina an Act adopted in 1941 provides 
that the wages of homeworkers should afford them an adequate stan 
dard of living. Wage boards have been set up to fix the minimum wages 
to be paid to workers, assistants and apprentices, as well as the com 
mission payable to middlemen and subcontractors, taking into account 
the nature of the work, the cost of living and the wages paid in factories 
for the same work. In Cuba the national clothing trade exchanges 
control production and conditions of work in the trade, including 
industrial home work. Wages are fixed by regulations. In Guatemala, in 
accordance with a suggestion made by an I.L.O. technical assistance 
mission, the Government fixed a minimum wage in 1953 on the recom 
mendation of a joint committee for all workers in the textile industry, 
including homeworkers. In Uruguay, under an Act of 1940, the Gov 
ernment is required to set up wage boards for all industries in which 
homeworkers are employed. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Certain general conclusions may be drawn from this brief survey 
of the main problems connected with the situation of women workers 
in Latin America. 

All the problems are closely interconnected. It has been seen that in 
certain circumstances the provisions relating to women’s conditions of 
work and terms of employment exert an influence on the distribution 
of women workers and on the wages paid to them. The improvement of 
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these conditions and the introduction of appropriate welfare service 
should therefore both meet women workers’ real needs and give women 
equal conditions in relation to employment. Conversely, action take 
with regard to the vocational guidance and training of women for 
immediate purpose of allowing better use to be made of the female 
labour force would lead indirectly to an improvement in conditior 
of employment for women and would thus make it possible, for example 
to do away with the employment of women on certain job 
unsuitable by their very nature but which women are obliged t 

for lack of vocational training 


On the other hand, although the pecial problem of women Wi 
call for special measures, these problems are part and parcel of 


general labour problems in each country concet 
into account general manpower questions and the 
the countries concerned will it be possible to work out a policy 
regard to the employment of women. The special arrangement 
made for women workers will have to be considered in rela 
taken in the sphere of vocational uidance and training 
and social welfare 

Consequently a double effort would seem to be requis 
co-ordination ihe action taken to secure a better trainu 
tion of the labour force should apply equally to men an 
and at the same time measures relating to each 
womens work should tend to facilitate the inte 
economic activitie 

From the administrative point of view this mea 
ments concerned with the variou manpower questo! 
its own sphere, pay proper attention to women’s problem 
time one single poli y should yovern all measure taken with regard 
to women worker [he experts from the 17 Latin American countri 
represented at Lima accordingly agreed to recommend that “ the nec 
sary statutory or administrative provisions should be adopted to enable 
such a policy to be put into effect in accordance with the particular 
circumstances of each country uch measures might includ 
lishment of a special department the establishment of 


ministerial committee the establishment of ar vivisory committee 


{ rit 
‘ el 


composed of representatives of the ministries concerned and of employe 
and worker! organisation ind of other bod ) ombination olf 


several of the ibove measure 





Development Planning in Ceylon’ 


In us report to the Government of Ceylon a mission organised 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development stated in 
lor some generations past Ceylon’s productivity has maintained 
in the race with population. Now the odds in the race are shifting 
1s grave doubt whether increasing production in the old patterns ¢ 
longer keep up with a greatly accelerated population growth. Governme 
and people therefore face the task of expanding and diversifying the country 
sources of production fast enough to maintain the tempo of progre : 
The following article shows how the Government has faced thi 


and is vigorously seeking greater productive efficiency and a wider ras 
4 


hy ) 
of economic activity 


In Ceylon, as in most other Asian countries, the populati 


rapidly and the standard of living is relatively low. C 
necessary to expand production at a rate sufficiently ray 
population growth [he income per head of population has 
increased from 102 rupees in 1938 to 131 in 1948, 148 in 1950 
in 1952 (at 1938 prices), but the increase cannot be attributed ent 
to an expansion in the productive capacity of the economy, since fav: 
able terms of trade have made a significant contribution 

Ceylon’ economy is dominated by three main commer ial croy 
rubber and cocon it, which take up two-thirds of the cultivated la 
account for 90 per cent. by value of total export Furthermore 
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TABLE I. ALLOCATION OF RESOURCES IN THE ORIGINAI 
PROGRAMME AND THE REVISED PROGRAMME OF 1952 


(Millions of rupees) 


Programme of 1950 Revised programme 
Item ; ; j 
er cen er ent 
| Gost of total Cost of total 
Agriculture and multi-purpose 

projects ! , = 503 37 900 28 
Transport and communications 297 22 600 19 
Fuel and power (including coal) 109 # 150 5 
Industry 75 6 200 6 
Social capital 375 27 758 24 
Rural development 400 12 
Research 25 1 
Miscellaneous # 167 5 
BOOM . « 1,359 100 3,200 100 


Source The Colombo Plan : The First Annual Report of the Consultative Committee on Economic Deve 
opment in South and South-East Asia, Cd, 8529 (London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1952), 7 
1 Agriculture and multi-purpose projects are treated as one item because the multi-purpose projects in 
Ceylon are mainly agricultural 
Miscellaneous ” inciudes items of capital expenditure that cannot be included under other he 


Principal Olnectives and Initial Form of the Programme 


It will be noted that a large percentage of the total expenditure 
under the programme is devoted to agriculture. About two-thirds of 
the population of the country lived in the zone of heavy rain in th 
west of the island, crowded into a little less than one-third of its area 
lhe Government planned to relieve the pressure on the western zone by 
migration to the more sparsely inhabited dry zone in the eastern and 
north central parts. As a result, all the major projects for land develop 
ment are being undertaken in this area.! 

rhe largest of the projects involves the damming of the Gal-Oya in 
the astern Province, from which it is hoped to irrigate 100,000 acr 
under jungle and to improve the irrigation of 30,000 acres already 
cultivated with a view to growing two crops a year instead of one. It 
was planned to provide in this new area 21,000 peasant holdings.* A 
similar project at Huruluwewa is to provide water for 10,000 acres of 
paddy land and 6,000 acres of garden crops 

rhe main project under transport and communications, which is 
allotted 22 per cent. of the total, is the development of the port of 
Colombo, As regards electric power, the installed generating capacity 
of 25,000 kW of the only (Laksapane) hydro-electric scheme in the 
country will be increased in two stages. At each stage a further capacity 
of 25.000 kW is expected 


1 The total acreage cultivated at the time of planning wea 250,000 and it was esti 
ated that another 3,250,000 acres were potentially available tor cultivation. Of the 
vated area, over 2 million acres were devoted to the production of the three primary 
products, tea, rubber and coconut, leaving only about 1 million acres for food production 
It was planned to have under food crops by 1957 another 260,000 to 250,000 acre i 
increase of about 20 per cent. on the present food-producing area from which 
expected that 75,000 tons of rice would be harvested annual! 


* The Gal-Oya project will not be completed until 1962 


DEVELOPMENT PLANNING IN CEYL( 


A large part of the allocation to social investment was for schools 
and hospitals 


The Revised Programme 


As a result of the revision of the programme in 1952 provision was 
made for certain additional projects that were considered important for 
the development of the country The original estimate of 1,359 miilion 
rupees for the six-year programme represented the aggregate of only the 
major items of Ceylon’s net capital investment, and not includ 
minor works and other development of a capital nature finar 1 out of 
current revenue The revised programme, ¢ timated to cost 3.200 mil 
lion rupees!, represented the total gross capital investment of th 
Government for the period of the plan and embodied the minimum 
development considered necessary and _practicabl 
objectives 

Che revised programme included, apart from all the 
original programme, a number of others, particularly 
transport and communications, since great emphasis is placed on the 
efthcient maintenance and new establishment. where nec vy of basi 
utility services. It also includes a scheme for rural development, which 
is estimated to cost about 400 million rupes A sum of 25 million rupee 


*) 
is also included in the revised programs for the expansion of research 
work in agriculture and industry 


Of the total of 960 million rupees for agriculture and multi-purposs 
projects, 442 million are for multi-purpose schemes, largely agricultur 


} it 
in character, and 21.2 million for fisheri the main emph cont 
} 


to be placed on the production of rice 
] 


Ihe rural development programme has been de 
li 


objective of solving the problem of underemployment an 
ment in the rural areas and of eliminating poverty I hie 
of the village economy (85 per cent. of the population 

ire the seasonal character of employment and the small amor 
equipment utilised. The average income of a typical fan 
five persons) is estimated at 93 rupee i month. Owu 
ment, a considerable volume of idle manpower 1 
rural sector 


itil 

he proposed rural development scheme, like 
\sian countries, is a state-village partnership for 
the State supplying the tools, materials and techni 
village supplying labour. [The projects under the | 
the construction of house roads, bridgs wells 


[HE SIX EAR INVESTME) 


In 1955 a new programme 
ip in the light of the report of a missi 
for Reconstruction and Development 
in 1951 at the request th Vvernn 
the ce velopment poten lalitl if 
main lines that economic deve 


together with the problems besetting 
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definite conclusion specting the ize of the investment 


for v lon 


organisation and me institution 
policies ; cil levelopment poli 
al istance 

lhe six-year programme of w 
of Ceylon in July 1955 covers the 
i tota rmovernment ¢ ipital expen 
provides for the continuation of 
and the execution of new project 
projects in each group will continu 

Of the tot ‘60 million rupee ’ lready been 
begun befo ‘ Of the residual total 888 milli 
carried 01 xpenditure on project till in proce 
after the x iod. The expenditure requirement 
years 1954/55 and 1959/60 1s, therefore, 2 29 million 
repre ent the magnitude of the t-Vei programme 
total, 1,268 million rupees, or 50.1 per 
commitments already made, ie. on the completion 
projects and the capital outlay of a recurrent 
policies already in fores The expenditure on mn 
for the first time during the six-year period, therefor 
rupees, or 49.9 per cent. of the total 


Ohjective i the New Programme 


The general objective of the programme is to increa 
output of the economy by increasing the productivity of 
sector, by extending the acreage of land under cultivation 
yields of areas already cultivated, by promoting the developm«e 
industrial sector, and by improving the earning capacity 
industries, such as fisheries and tourism 

rhe distribution of projects, both new and committe 


the ix-year programme 1 hown in table I] 

It will be seen that nearly 7 per cent of the total progral 
devoted to projects of an economic nature, which in¢ lude consi 
expansion of the basic utility services and agriculture, irrigation a1 
fisheries. About 16 per cent. is allocated to social services, in | 


t 


health, education and housing. Civil administration and defence re 


nl 

| 
é 

i 


about 3 » per cent each 


Major Types of Investn 
Agriculture and Irrigation 


The agricultural programme has three principal ol 
increase the productivity of the agricultural « 
extend the acreage under cultivation, particular]; 
export food crops such as rice ; and (ili) to increas¢ 
the acreage now under non-export crop 

With a view to achieving the first, 105 million rupee 
to the rehabilitation of the rubber industry, 15 million to t 


tion of the coconut industry and 4 million to 
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FABLE Il DISTRIBUTION OF ESTIMATED EXP! 
UNDER THE SIX-YEAR PROGRAMME OF INVESTMEN1 


lhousands of rupees) 


tration 


Civil administration 
Police and prisor 


SOC lal 
Health 
Education 
(eneral ho 


L'necla 


Economu project 
Public utilitic 
Agriculture, irrigatio fisheri 
Industry 
Rural de velopment and villi 


lourism 


Grand total 


gardens. There is an allied project, estimated to cost 43 million ru 
for the alienation of un leveloped state land to colonists for the « 


pet 

tion of commercial and export crops like tea, rubber and cocor 
The second objective involves the provision of irri 

and the colonisation of new land \ number of major irriga 

now under construction are to be completed during thi 

Others will be carried towards their final stage and five 

tion projects will be commenced during the six 

expected to provide irrigation for over 120,000 acr 

not irrigated a { 140,000 familie 

irrigation scheme r village pansion scheme 

cultivated with commerca yy [he total 

Ministry of La ul na clopmen 

is 744 million 1 
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Basic Utilities. 


An estimated total of 765 million rupees is envisaged for the improv: 
ment of ports and harbours, roads and railways, power supplies, civil 
aviation, telecommunications, meteorology, broadcasting, etc The 
Colombo Port Development Scheme will be completed in the early 
years of the programme, and the ports of Galle, Kankesanturai and 
Trincomalee will be developed before 1959/60 


Industries 


Industrial development is specially emphasised in the programme 
though the policy of the Government is to encourage private enterprise 
in this field. It provides for the reorganisation or completion of govern 
ment factories, including those producing vegetable oil, cement, plywood, 
leather, ceramics, paper, D.D.T. and caustic soda. Furthermore, the 
Government will participate, where necessary, in large-scale industries 
(oil refining, sugar abainctere, the production of tyres and the exploita 
tion of mineral sands) jointly with private capital, both local and foreign 
Special emphasis is given to the development of small-scale and cottage 
industries 


Rural Development 


The rural development programme, which is based on self-help, 
provides a means of harnessing the vast unused labour potential of the 
country for purposes of development. 


Social Services 


The education programme, which places special emphasis on tech- 
nical education, is to cost 145 million rupees. Of the 118 million rupees 
allocated to health services, 104 million are to be spent on the develop- 
ment and expansion of hospitals and the medical services 

Large sums have also been set aside for water supply and housing 
development projects. 


Employment under the Programme 


As the six-year programme is basically a programme of capital 
formation, and is confined to the public sector, it does not provide a 
measure of the maximum volume of employment that is likely to be 
created during the period.’ In general, it is expected to create two 
kinds of employment: the “ revolving” employment created in the 
construction of projects (an increase of about 41,900 jobs during the 
period 1955-60), and the permanent employment generated after the 
projects are completed and brought into operation (an increase of 
94,895 jobs during the period). 


' Although there is no satisfactory measure of either unemployment or underemploy 
ment in Ceylon, in 1953, according to the consumer finance survey of the Central Bank 
of Ceylon, over 500,000 persons were unemployed in both the urban and rural areas. In 
recent years the population of Ceylon has been increasing by about 200,000 per year, and 
the increase in the work force is estimated at about 40 per cent. of the total, or about 
40,000 persons annually 
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foreign contractors. About 29.8 per cent. of the total value of project 
requiring construction work will be executed solely by the Publi 
Works Department, and the remainder by other authorities, either in 
association with that Department or independently 

With a view to ensuring the efficient functioning of the six-year 
investment programme the Government has decided to appoint a 
Development Advisory Board comprising nominees both from the 
Government and the private sector.!. The entire programme will coms 
within the purview of the Board, which will watch its progr | 
point out defects, weaknesses, waste, delays and technical shortcomin 
rhe Government also plans to reorganise completely and strengthen the 
Planning Secretariat .* 


Financing 


It is envisaged that, of the total outlays of the programm« 
771 million rupees, or 30.5 per cent., will be spent outside the ce 
the remaining 1,758 million, or 69.5 per cent., represents local ex 
diture 

As the six-year programme covers only the public sector, the finance: 
required for its implementation will have to be provided through the 
budget. The way in which the total budget is financed will dey ! 
the existing economic situation and general requirements of fisca 
policy as a whole rather than on the specific types of expenditure 
incurred (current expenditure will be financed out of revenue and 
capital expenditure out of borrowing). A decision concerning the most 
appropriate method of financing the budget will have to be taken each 
year in the light of the general requirements of the economy 

The total cost of the programme Is about 2 
implies an average annual expenditure over the period of six years of 
nearly 420 million rupees. To this amount must be added the probable 
requirements each year for certain capital items of a miscellaneous o1 
minor nature that could not be included in the programme. In the 
financial year 1953/54 provision was made in the budget estimates for 
level of expenditure on all capital items of 411 million rupee In tl 
year 1954/55, the first year of the programme, the corresponding pro 
vision was 450 million. The average provision required for the re 
of the period will not, therefore, be substantially different from th 
provision made in the recent past. If economic conditions do not change 
during the period, the financing of the programme need not give ris 
to any special problem 


500 million rupe 


Impact on the Private Sector 


Although the programme is described as a public sector programme 
its outlays are not strictly confined to investments in the public sector 
In many cases it promotes development in spheres where actual pro 
duction is undertaken by private individuals or concerns 

It is part of the government policy to encourage the flow of privat 
capital into industrial and allied spheres of investment. As a result the 
Government would normally refrain from the direct construction a 
operation of new ventures in these fields. Furthermore, it has sought to 


' It is the first time that the representatives of the public will be 
the Government on major development work 
* Ceylon News (Colombo), Vol. 20, No. 32, 11 Aug. 1955 
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(iv) directional control of capital movement in Ceylon ; 


(v) the participation of the Government in private enterprise ! 


(vi) the redrafting of industrial legislation 2 ; 

(vii) accelerated industrial research ; 

(viii) co-ordinated and systematised training facilities ; and 
(ix) industrial standardisation 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT POLICY 


According to a statement of government policy of 15 July 1955, there 
was much scope for the investment of private foreign capital in Ceylon in 
a way that would serve the interests of both the foreign investor and the 
people of Ceylon 

There is no special law in Ceylon concerning the various aspects of 
foreign investment.* The Government has adopted a liberal and flexible 
policy. It is considered desirable for local capital to participate wherever 
possible with foreign capital in the establishment of business enter 
prises.* 

The Government attaches considerable importance to the training 
and employment of Ceylonese nationals in foreign enterprises as much 
as possible. In the event of the continuation of exchange control thi 
Government will freely permit the remittance of profits, dividends and 
interests as well as the withdrawal of foreign capital. In the field of 
taxation foreign concerns will be treated on terms of equality with 
local enterprises. Nor will there be any discrimination against them 
under any system of rationing or control in respect of raw material 
labour, etc. In the event of compulsory acquisition, foreign investor 
will be entitled to the fullest compensation 

There is no law in Ceylon demarcating the spheres of investment 
into which foreign capital may flow, but the Minister pointed out that it 
would be particularly welcome in fields where there was a genuine 
programme of production, where indigenous capital or technical know 
ledge were inadequate, or where the country’s balance of payment 
position would be strengthened through a reduction in imports or an 
expansion in exports. The investment of foreign capital in the sphere 
of trade and distribution, however, is relatively less urgent, except 
where technical knowledge is an essential aspect of trading activity 


Government capital or other participation may become 

where it is a strategic industry, or where a new industry has 
or where the Government already has some concern that need n 
management, or where a private entrepreneur is in urgent nee d 

* The statement emphasised that all the laws relating to industry 
and made more comprehensive. The Minister stated that new legislation con ‘ 
industries, the protection of local industries, the conditions under which foreign ca 
will be admissible and its liabilities, obligations and rights, the control of capital fi 
the licensing and inspection of industries, standardisation and other matter 
industrial development was being considered by the Ministry 

*Such as the question of partnership between foreign and local capital, the ¢ 
ment of local personnel, exchange restrictior mn the movement of funds, taxati 
allocation of raw materials and labour, and the problem of future nationalisation 


* There are, however, no rigid laws either to make such participation compulsor 
to prescribe the respective shares of foreign and local capital in the capital structure of 
enterprises 

® There are, however, no rigid rules, as the Government recognises the right of i 


concerns to select their own personnel in key posts 
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It will be noted from table V that the expenditure on economu 
projects and on social services combined during the three years sin 
1953/54 has been over 90 per cent of the total (90.84, 94.60, and 93.3( 
re spectively) 

EXTERNAL AID 


The success of the development programme depends in Ceylon, a 
in other Asian countries, on adequate finance and the availability of 
technical and skilled personnel. It is estimated that the amount that 
can be raised by way of domestic loans through subscriptions from 
public savings would vary from 25 million to 50 million rupees a year 
depending almost entirely on the ievel of prosperity at the time the loa: 
is floated. There is also a shortage of technical personne] ! As a result 
both financial and technical assistance from abroad is necessary for a 
rapid development of the country 


Capital Aid 


Australia has authorised since 1951/52 capital aid to Ceylon amount 


ing to 17.5 million rupees (10.7 million for irrigation projects, 3.7 million 
for food production and agricultural development and 3.1 million for 
the establishment of chest clinics). Canada authorised a total aid valued 


at 41.6 million rupees (14.8 million for fisheries, 8.1 million for diesel 
locomotives, 3.5 million for the Institute of Practical Technology, and 


3.8 million for rural electrification in the Gal-Oya Valley, ete Cor 
responding figures for New Zealand were 7.9 million rupees (6 million 
for a dry-farming research station, 1.2 million for trade school ind 
0.7 million for the construction of a dental school and hostel 


External Loan: 


In 1954 Ceylon made its first approach to the London money market 
ince 1939. A loan of £5 million was floated, bearing an interest rat 
of 44% per cent. It was fully subscribed on 25 March 1954 

On 17 June 1954 the directors of the International Bank for Recor 
struction and Development approved a loan of $19.11 million (91 million 
rupees) for external expenditure in connection with the hydro-electric 
scheme project at Laksapane 

At the end of September 1953 Ceylon’s net foreign debt was 65.7 mil 
lion rupees. At the end of June 1954 it was 128.3 million rupees 


Technical Assistance 
( olombo Plan 


From the beginning of the technical co-operation scheme of the 
Colombo Plan in 1950 up to 30 June 1955, Ceylon had applied for 217 
experts in various fields and had been supplied with 142 (education, 17 
medicine and health, 43 ; agriculture and forestry, 12 ; engineering, 22 
industry and trade, 13; fisheries, 19; other, 16). Of the total, the United 
Kingdom supplied 65, Australia 28, Canada 26, New Zealand 10, India 
10 and Japan 3 


1 The Governor-General of Ceylon stated at the 1955 Annual Conference of the E neetr 
ing Association of Ceylon, that nearly 100 engineers are needed to fill existing vacancw 
and many more will be needed in the near future for wor 
Daily Neu Colombo) 27 Oct. 1955 
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been closed down because of severe competition from abroad, and the 
Government decided to hand over to private corporations most of the 
industries it had started. 

Considerable achievements, however, have been made in the field 
of public utilities. Mention must be made of the development and 
modernisation of the port of Colombo, improvements in the postal and 
telecommunication services, the extension of the electricity supply 
services and the improvement of road and rail communications 


Soctal Services 


Great progress has been made in the field of public health. For 
instance, the death rate declined from 14.3 per thousand in 1947 to 10.4 
per thousand in 1954—a rate lower than that of the United Kingdom 
and France, During the same period the infant mortality rate fell from 
101 to 72 per thousand live births and the maternity mortality rate 
from 10.6 to 4.6. The expectation of life increased between 1920 and 
1946 from 33 to 44 years, and between 1946 and 1954 to 58 year 

In the field of education the number of schoolchildren increased by 
600,000 between 1947 and 1954 and the number of teachers b 
over 20,000, The number of teachers per 10,000 of the population was 58 
as compared with 21 in India and eight in Burma.? Education in Ceylon 
is free from the primary school to the university, and 70 per cent. of 
the population are now literate.* 


t 
I 


Conc LUSION 


For successful planning in a democracy such as Ceylon, various 
interests, at times conflicting, have to be reconciled, and the genuin« 
support and co-operation of the people must be won. As a result progre 
is bound to be comparatively slow. Ceylon, furthermore, is a small 
country with very limited resources. It has followed the policy of 
‘economic development with financial stability”. In the budget 
of 1954-55, for instance, the objective of economic development was 
ensured by increasing further the proportion of capital expenditure in 
total expenditure, and that of financial stability by limiting tota 
expenditure (including capital expenditure) to what could be met 
from revenue and from borrowing abroad. The Minister of Financ: 
however, stated at the Singapore (October 1955) Meeting of the Con 
sultative Committee of the Colombo Plan that “ if there are favourabl 
conditions for our export industries, which is unpredictable, or if external 


ch in Parliament by Mr. J. 1 Jayewardene, former Minister 
6 July 19 
nmission was appointed by the Government in 195 
of commercial undertakir run exclusively wit! 
main recommendation of this Commission was that governme 
in the field of industry, if they were to prove commercially 
to corporations, joint-stock companie r co-operative ors 
the Government had already decided to close down unecono 
reorganise the more profitable ones and deter those major pre 
me needed to be re-examined 
wech by the former Finance Minister, Ms t. Jayewardene 
in June 1955 (James of Ceylon, 6 July 1955 


nance Minister, Mr. M. D.H ‘ dan Time 








DEVELOPMENI PLANNIN 


assistance is made available, which is more hopeful, the programme of 
development can not only be accelerated but also expanded in scope ".! 

It is to be noted, however, that during the last seven years there 
has been a considerable lag between the budgetary provision made by 
Parliament and the actual expenditure incurred by the Government 
Actual expenditure as a percentage of the total provision has ranged 
from 6.92 to 14.26 in the case of the revenue budget and from 28.41 
to 47.31 in the case of the loan fund.* This continuous shortfall of 
considerable magnitude shows the tendency for actual performance in 
the sphere of development to lag behind initial expectations. Although 
a certain amount of underspending might be unavoidable, and in some 
cases might even represent a genuine saving of costs through a lowering 
of prices or an improvement in efficiency, it has been mainly due to a 
slackening of the rate of implementation and the retarding of time 
tables. This is caused by inaccuracies in estimating, delays due to 
procedural causes (e.g. relating to the calling of tenders, orders for 
equipment, acquisition of land, etc.), and limitations in the physical or 
constructional capacity (e.g. inadequacy of personnel and scarcity of 
materials and resources) required for the execution of the projects. The 
Government is fully aware of these deficiencies and proposes to bring 
about the necessary improvements with a view to implementing the 
new six-year programme more efficiently, since, in the words of the 
Minister of Finance, Mr. M. D. H. Jayawardane, “ a rapid and extensive 
economic development is an urgent and vital necessity for Ceylon if it 
is even to maintain its present living standards ” 


1 [bid., 21 Oct, 195 
The budget has two categor 
consisting mainiy, thoug! t ex 


entirely capital expenditure 
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a more effective organisation in the achievement of its primary purpose 
“ That result ’, the study concludes, “ can be achieved only through better 
co-operation among the member States in dealing with practical problems 
of day-to-day concern, a co-operation that must be grounded in the firm 
acceptance of the purposes and principles of the United Nations and the 
application of understanding, tolerance, and good faith in carrying them 
out,” 


Grist, D, H. Rice. London, New York, Toronto, Longmans, Green and Co 
1955. xix+333 pp. 35s. 


HampipGe, Gove. The Story of FAO. New York, D. Van Nostrand Com 
pany, Inc., 1955. xii+303 pp. 

An interesting and up-to-date account of the action leading up to the 
creation of the Food and Agriculture Organisation and the subsequent 
development of this specialised agency of the United Nations. 

The author, a former Director of Information of the F.A.O., introduces 
his subject by describing the differences in the background and opportunitic 
of a young farmer in Egypt and in the United States. The concluding 
pore %h in his introduction sets forth his idea of the basic purpose served 
vy the F.A.O.: “ To overcome obstacles on the scale needed for substantial 
progress in narrowing the gap between an Abu Libda and a Jim Barton 
will take all the wisdom, good will, and persistence humanity can muster 
No one country or people can hope to do it alone, least of all those in greatest 
need.”” Mr. Hambidge then goes on to describe the developments leading 
up to the conference on food and agriculture convened by President Roosevelt 
at Hot Springs, Virginia, in 1943 and the subsequent creation, in 1945, of 
the F.A.O 

Mr. Hambidge gives an interesting account of the early work of the 
Organisation under its first Director-General, (then) Sir John Boyd Orr, 
and describes with enthusiasm the plans prepared at that time for a World 
Food Board, which was to have been an international body, preferably 
under the aegis of the F.A.O., “ with power to buy, hold and sell important 
agricultural commodities entering world trade, and to set maximum and 
minimum prices for these commodities in the international market. For 
producers, the Board would support prices by buying a commodity when 
the world price fell below an established minimum ; for consumers, it would 
keep them from going too high by selling when the world price exceeded an 
established maximum. It would have a revolving fund large enough to pay 
storage costs for about as much of various products as would normal! 
enter international trade during a period of six to 12 months,” For variou 
reasons—economic, financial and political—the plans were, in fact, rejected, 
and the World Food Board never came into being 

Mr. Hambidge shows how the idea was revived in modified form by the 
succeeding Directors-General, Mr. Norris Dodd and Mr. P. V. Cardon, and 
shows the gradual change in emphasis in the aims of the Organisation away 
from admirable but possibly too idealistic proposals towards simpler but 
equally important activities, mainly in the form of technical assistance t: 
both developed and underdeveloped countries, 

In consequence the final part of his book is devoted to an interesting 
account of the F.A.O.’s work in different regions of the world—the Near 
East and Africa, the Far East, Latin America and Europe—and the reade: 
is left with a clear picture of the great efforts that have been and are being 
made to increase food and other agricultural production through improved 
cultivation methods and the elimination of animal diseases. 


IsNARD, Hildebert. Madagascar. Collection Armand Colin. Paris, Librairi« 
Armand Colin, 1955. 219 pp. 


Social and Economic Questions. 


Apams, George P. Competitive Economic Systems. New York, Thomas Y 
Crowell Company, 1955. xii-+ 516 pp. 
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ALBRECHT, Gerhard. Soztalpolitik. G6ttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 

1955 242 pp 

In this detailed study the author first discusses the various forms of 
social action and describes the operation of co-operatives and other organisa- 
tions in a number of countries. He then studies the problems raised by 
modern social policy, both at the national and international levels, and 
lastly examines a series of specific questions, such as the protection of the 
worker, social insurance and security of employment. Each of the 17 sections 
of the book is followed by a short bibliography 
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section has only two shifts on six days per week ; but when this latter section 
is not operating, the hopper stores up the castings in readiness for machining. 
The hoppers installed between sections also obviate the need to shut down 
the whole process if something goes wrong in one section. After leaving the 
‘ machine shop ”, the pistons move on to various other processes, including 
tin-plating, washing, drying, precision boring, and automatic check-up, 
sorting, labelling and packing. The only human inspection is made between 
the foundry and the machine shop at a point where one person inspects the 
castings for faults (such as blowholes, tears or cracks) ; the hardness of the 
castings is checked by an automatic process 

The plant’s complex “ nervous system” has 50 kilometres of electric 
wiring (under the floor), 100 electric motors, and more than 1,500 switches 
contractors, relays and other electrical devices. The casting, annealing, 
machining and chemical processes are all automatically controlled in one 
interlinked process, Special devices locate trouble instantly, and the 
engineer at the control panel knows about it at the same time as the fitter. 
The plant can be switched from automatic control to local adjustment 
control by special push-buttons. The author points out that Jabourers in the 
usual sense of the word are not to be found in the plant——the workers must 
know how to handle many tools and have a good knowledge of engineering 
He claims that “ the socialist method of production plus automation breaks 
down the age-old barrier between the work of the labourer and that of 
the intellectual, between physical labour and ‘ white-collar ' work 

The book describes the organisation of maintenance work for the plant 
and some of the main difficulties encountered during preliminary research 
and tests, and also sets forth the reasons why piston-making was chosen 
for the experiment. The author gives some examples of automation in other 
fields in the U.S.S.R. and of the development of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes. He concludes that “ automation, which greatly increases labour 
efficiency, and leaves to the worker only highly proficient control of complex 
machinery, will help to shorten the working day. This will give the worke: 
unlimited opportunities for all-round development of their capacities, and 
enable them to make the utmost use of all that modern culture has to offer 


ETIvant, J. and Caussarp-DELory, M. Mémento des V.R.P. Preface by 
Frédéric Dupont, Sixth edition. Paris, Dunod, 1955, vi+-128 pp 
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Hux KypcoB. Moscow, Buewroprusazat, 1955. 298 pp. 11.90 rouble 
A study of foreign exchange problems in the capitalist system, by 
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GALBRAITH, John Kenneth. Economics and the Art of Controversy. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, Rutgers University Press, 1955. ix+111 pp 
$2.50. 
rhough the capacity of economics to provoke argument is still strong 

there is today, states the author, a wide measure of agreement in the United 

States over the major issues of economic policy that have given rise to debate 

during the last 25 years. On such matters as the acceptance of labour unions 

and farm price supports, government responsibility for maintaining the 
level of employment and for social services, the political parties have come 
to share the same strategic goals and to divide only un tactics. Evidence 
of this in the field, for example, of government responsibility for econom 
performance is to be found in President Eisenhower's message to Congress 
accompanying his Economic Report in January 1954, in which he said 
that “ Government must use its vast power to help maintain employment 
and purchasing power as well as to maintain reasonably stable prices 

and that this “is not a start-and-stop responsibility but a continuous 
one ", requiring the use of such instruments as “ flexibility in the administra 
tion of the budget ”, agricultural price supports, tax policy and public works 
expenditures, Though there is a vocal unconvinced minority, much of the 
remaining controversy over basic economic issues is being fought with 
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committee set up to co ordinate the unemployment statistics in Denmark 
Norway and Sweden form annexes to the report 
There is a summary in English 
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BERTRAM, Gordon W., and MatiseL, Sherman J. Industrial Relations in the 
Construction Industry. The Northern California Experience Jerkele. 
University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 19 
ix+70 pp 
his study of industrial relations in the construction industry analyse 

the nature and influence of the system of regional collective bargaining 


which has now extended to 46 countries of northern California [rade 
unions have been able to make a special contribution to the stabilisation 
of a basically unstable industry in the five following respects: the effect 
of uniform wage rates ; the reduction of uncertainty through union agree 
ments ; the provision of an adequate and competent labour supply the 
regulation of entry and size of firms ; and the discipline of the work force 
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Many experiments have been made within recent years in the 

takings of the Federal Republic of Germany to associate wage earners | I 
with the financial results of the undertaking and with certain aspects of 
managenient An analysis of these experiment vhich are due to pri te 
Initiative, is contained in this interesting monograph Ihe author first 
cle scribes the objective and especially the psychological conditi that are 
indispensable if the various systems of association of workers with t 

undertaking are to succeed ; he then examines in detail the method f 
organising and operating various characteristic systems of a ciation 
adopted in the 11 undertakings investigated. The last chapter comprise 
several examples of “ contracts of association” and similar document 
defining the status of wage earners in their capacity as associates of the 
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